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bees Federal Trade Commission will have a big 

job before them when they undertake to re- 

strain the use of the term “color fast.” It doesn’t 

come within the jurisdiction of 

That Term this Commission. You might as 

“Color Fast.” well attempt to stop the use of 

the term “holeproof” as applied 

to hosiery, or any other adjective term which may 
be of exaggerated character. 

There never was a time in the history of 
textiles when the colorist was put to a severer 
test than now. The New Art, Art Moderne, call 
it what you will, is nothing in its application to 
textiles without color character. All of the im- 
porters are showing a few samples of the New 
Art and they are all ablaze with color, and, in 
most instances, it would not do any harm if they 
were not color fast, the sun would improve them. 

The late Ed. Bell, dealing with a lady, was 
asked : 

“What do you mean by color fastness?” 

He replied: 

“T understand you are going on a yachting 
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cruise. Take this swatch of material with you 
(cutting off a quarter of a yard) and hang it to 
the masthead of your yacht. Keep it there for 
the three months and when you come back, com- 
pare it with the goods you have bought. And if 
it has changed color in the least, we will return 
the cost of your purchase to you.” 

This wads the kind of supreme faith some 
manufacturers aroused in the buyer, but we doubt 
very much if any trade commission, federal or 
otherwise, can determine when, how and why the 
term “color fast” should be used. 


W: WOULD like to sound a warning note for 
the benefit of that enthusiastic class of edu- 
cators who are preaching the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism. Individualism in 
“Individualism,” art is desirable and commend- 
Not the Sole able if soundly based upon the 
Requisite fundamentals of art. It is un- 
im Art. desirable and dangerous based 
on nothing but egotism. 

We register the same objection that we feel 
to the child who bangs on the piano, pleased with 
the noise but utterly unable to express a melody, 

Individualism is all that makes for the dif- 
ference between one kind of a man and another; 
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one kind of design and another; one’ kind of a 
room and another; but you must have the basic 
principles underlying the work, just as a person 
who writes a letter may express his views in any 
way he please, but he must know at least how to 
spell his words correctly. 


— growth of interest in‘ Art in Industry 
seems incredible. Twenty-five years ago an 
example of good furniture or textile design could 
not have pried itself into the 
archives of hardly any mu- 
seum in America. Art was an 
element exalted in the highest 
degree and snobbish in its exclusiveness. Archi- 
tects, sculptors and painters regarded Art in In- 
dustry as beneath consideration. Indeed, when the 


Art in Industry 
in the Museums 


laws were formulated protecting designs, the art- 


of the painter, architect and sculptor was regard- 
ed as fine art and copyrightable, but art as applied 
to industry was sent to the patent office. 

Today, with the vast sweeping change that 
is overcoming past prejudice, Art in Industry is 
coming into its own as the most important of all 
arts because the arts we live with, and today 
forty-two American art museums have opened 
wide their portals and are vitally interested. 

I DON’T wonder that so many women are getting 
into interior decoration. Most of the women 
who are taking up this business as a profession 
have had the advantage of good 
home surroundings and most of 
them have lived in the midst of 
culture and know what is right. 
They don’t have to go to the movies to get it. 

If the work of the majority of them is not 
dignified and austere, we must recall that all 
literature is not high-brow. If most of their 
work is simply pleasing in color and graceful in 
design that is quite enough to satisfy most of our 
living conditions. 

Most of the schools of interior decoration 
throughout the country are supported by women 
students mainly, and their graduates having a 
considerable influence on the trade. 


The Women 
Decorators 


\ K J © LIVE in an age when conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly that unless we are alert, we 
get out of step. 


Talking to a salesman 
the other day, he remarked 
that he sold his bedspreads 
to the bedspread department. 
This firm had been selling 
bedspreads for forty years to the bedspread buyer 


Where Are Your 
Bedspreads 
Sold? 


4 


for the very sensible reason that that was the 
department that a woman went to when she 
wanted bedspreads. 

In. the beginning, the bedspreads were of a 
purely utilitarian character. As styles changed 
and the bedspread became more decorative, they 
continued to sell the bedspread buyer notwith- 
standing that the logical place to buy a re 
was the upholstery department. 

In every up-to-date merchandise store, the 
woman who buys her chintzes or her lace 
curtains for her windows, doesn’t get out of the 
store until the salesman has suggested that the 
bedspread should in texture, color and design, be 
in the same or similar material, frequently in 
identically the same material. And the woman 
knows that here is the place for her to buy such 
a thing. 

If the upholstery manager has not got the 
made-up bedspreads in his stock because they are 
carried in the bedspread department elsewhere in 
the store, he will recommend something else. 

It would seem absurd, therefore, to carry 


‘athis class of goods which has become such a deco- 


rative essential to a room in a stock that is mainly 
utilitarian. It was all very well to have carried 
them along with the blankets, sheeting and pillow 
cases when they had no part in the decorative 
furnishings of a room, but not nowadays. When’ 
ticking was made in the old blue and white 
stripes, it belonged in the, bedding department, 
but the minute it was printed in cretonne color- 
ings and became an article of artistic value, it 
found a tremendous sale in the upholstery de- 
partment. 


The moment that color or design enters into 


‘the composition of a bedspread, it should be sold 


in the upholstery department where it may be 
sold in combination with harmonious draperies, 
scarves, valances or toilet sets. It will have a 
chance then to get all the sales it is entitled to, 
while in any other stock in the store it loses the 
stimulus of decorative environment. 

~ What’s more, the bedspread manufacturer 
that doesn’t sell the upholstery buyer is building 
up sales competition because if the upholstery 
buyer doesn’t have his class of goods, he will 
certainly recommend something else. 


Came. 





eee month’s installment of the Story of Floor 

Coverings, by Mr. Stephenson, has been 
omitted due to a delay in obtaining material for 
illustration. 























WHAT IS YOUR POLICY, MR. MERCHANT? 


E LIVE in an age of shattered traditions. 

- There is hardly a field of endeavor in which 
the cherished systems of twenty-five years ago 
have not either been abandoned or so completely 
changed as to be hardly recognizable. If one 
were to attempt to specify industries in which 
revolutionary changes have occurred in the ex- 
perience of a single generation, it would prac- 
tically mean the cataloging of the foremost in- 
dustries that occupy man’s attention. One illus- 
tration will suffice. The business of farming is, 
perhaps, the oldest known to man. It has kept 
pace with civilization, utilizing such developments 
and improvements in tools as were invented 
from time to time, but its prog- 
ress up to about thirty years ago 
had been of a haphazard char- 


Do you follow the 





It was scoffed at and the agricultural college, 
as well as the “book-taught farmer,” were de- 
rided and sneered at by the so-called “practical” 
farmer; just as today, the old-fashioned store- 
keeper has no patience with sales promotion con- 
ventions, efficiency plans and cost accounting sta- 
tistics, but belongs to the “practical” school and 
his knowledge is born of “experience,” not “ex- 
periment,” and, furthermore, he is probably as 
wrong in his deductions as the old-fashioned 
farmer. 

How about the crop rotation principle in a 
modern store or a modern department? The 
merchant who places upon his shelves, year after 
year, the same type of merchan- 
dise bought from the same firms 
in the belief that because they 


acter, following the traditional line of ““experience’’ have been sold in the past they 
principles handed down from of gre you willing — will continue to be sold smysuc- 


generation to generation. 
Somewhere less than half a 


to make changes 


ceeding seasons is a clear case of 
following “experience” as against 


century ago, the business of from year to yearomn _ the possible improvements to be 
farming changed its name to the probabie chance gained from “experiment.” 


agriculture, it became a subject of new and better 


of study, colleges were organ- 


ized, the light of scientific re- Dusiness? 


search was turned upon it and, 
as a consequence, such tremendous strides of 
agricultural knowledge have been made that the 
man today who runs a farm in the old-fashioned 
way is looked upon as a wilful adherent to dis- 
carded theories. 

One of the principles which has served to 
increase the productivity of the soil is that of sci- 
entific crop rotation, which, instead of taking 
from it the same constituents year after year, 
changes the type of crop each year, thus permit- 
ting the soil to recover and literally supplying 
some of the depleted constituents as well. 

- This principle of crop rotation is an inter- 
esting development of agriculture that might well 
have an application in other fields. 





The merchant or buyer 
studying “stock rotation” would 
have to analyze his field in the 
quantity, the character, occupa- 
tion and social averages of the population, 
to which the store appeals. As the tastes or 
financial condition or occupation of his clientele 
changes, he will change his stock “plantings” to 
suit the character of his field. 

An evidence of the experimental spirit in 
stock buying is to be found in a buyer’s deter- 
mination to sée “all that the market has to offer.” 
He may know his goods thoroughly, considering 
the subject purely from the basis of experience 
but unless he knows all of the developments of 
the changing fields of production, the changes of 
each important line, season after season, he 
denies himself the possibilities of profitable ex- 
periment. 
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POIRET (MARTINE) FABRICS AT 
WANAMAKER’S 
ya to the International Exposition at 

Paris this Summer, who were fortunate 
enough to get into the houseboat restaurants at 
meal-time found plenty to talk about in the great 
beauty of the settings. 

These houseboats were moored by the river 
bank and Paul Poiret, who conducts a number of 
business enterprises besides dressmaking, fur- 
nished them under the name of Martine, one of 
his various trade names. We illustrate one of 
the rooms showing the New Art spirit. The 
colors are particularly pleasing, black and gold, 
jade green and brilliant yellows and crimsons 
against a grey background. All of these fabrics 
may be seen at John Wanamaker’s, who, with 
their usual enterprise, brought over from the 
French Exposition examples of furniture, cush- 
ions, draperies and decorative objects and have 
them on display in three rooms of their Belmaison 
Gallery as part of their ter-centenary exhibition. 

One room is devoted to brilliant flower-pat- 
terned Martine linens and great cushions of vel- 
vet, printed linen and brocade; while another pre- 
sents a child’s bedroom interior, which we illus- 
trate on page 107. The furniture is painted a 
dull olive green with animal figures in subdued 


Interior of the Paul Poiret houseboat at 


tones and gold grille design at head and foot. 
The bed covering is velour of a leopard skin de- 


sign. 





CHICAGO ASSOCIATION ELECTION 
.% THE annual meeting of the Chicago Carpet, 

Upholstery and Drapery Association, held 
October 7th, the following officers were elected: 
President (re-elected), Arthur Shiverick, Tobey 
Furniture Company; Vice President, William 
Nunemaker, Eagle ~Window Shade Works; 
Treasurer (re-elected), J. H. Wallovick, Amer- 
ican Rug Company; Secretary, F. O. Goerlitz, 
Association Business Manager. 

Directors (re-elected), William J. Quigley, 
William J. Quigley & Company; W. E. Nesbitt, 
Carson Pirie, Scott & Company; W. E. Clarke, 
Marshall Field & Company; the “hold-over” 
Directors are A. Swartz, Wade Window Shade 
Company; Charles Bisbee, Mandel Brothers; 
Thomas Maddock, Albert Pick & Company, Wil- 
liam Slater, Slater & Weber. 

This association exists to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of firms engaged in the carpet, dra- 
pery, window shade and upholstery industries ; 
to establish for its members a high code of busi- 
ness ethics. It maintains permanent offices at 11 
South LaSalle Street. 


the Paris Exposition. See text above. 
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Window treatment behind a Brandt 


grille. 


For description see text. 


DRAPERY STYLES AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 




















7 VERY man in the 

trade who has 
been to the Paris Ex- 
position is naturally 
impressed by the gen- 
eral effort to get away 
from conventionality, 
) and the way in which 

this effort applies to 
hangings, either for 
windows, bed draper- 








ie 


ies, doorways or for 
any purpose, inter- 
ested me because it 
suggested unusual 








Fig. I. 


schemes which could 
easily be applied in 


with the prevailing 
tones between.  In- 
stead of a single val- 
ance there is an effect 
of a double valance, 
one below the other. 
Inside, suggested in 
our sketch, are lace 
curtains. 

In Fig. II the 
side draperies are 
matched with the fur- 
niture colorings and 
usually are very elab- 
orate. The window is 
arched and the val- 
ances are hung in 
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Fig. II. 


any informal room and with any 
materials, regardless of whether 
New Art or Old Art. 

The public, eager to show in 
their homes some feature of the 
Exposition, some evidence of their 
presence and their study of the 

















lines parallel to the arch. The il- 
lustration selected is in a stripe 
material and tassels are suspended 
wherever the stripes appear. 

Fig. III illustrates a notice- 
able feature of the Exposition, 
i. €., the use of grilles of cord. 


situation, will unquestionably 


adopt these 


Laces were used, simple case- 





drapery schemes. ; 





Thirty years ago every American 
144 47 house was built with wood grille 
\ : work over the doorways, Little 


ments and elaborate overdrapes. 
In fact, draperies were conspicu- 
ous. 

Fig. I, for example, shows a 
very elaborate, gorgeous material 
used: for side drapes with a box- 
pleated: sheer silk to harmonize 
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Fig. IIT. 





by little this treatment had been 
abandoned, but in France the idea 
has been revived using cords, and 
in every case the treatment is very 
well carried out, the cords being 
in color to match the woodwork, 
with little rosette ornamentations 
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to harmonize with the draperies. 

In one of Maurice Dufrene’s rooms there is 
a very pleasing window effect secured by the use 
of a net, drawn closely over the window impart- 
ing a leaded glass appearance. 

Another interesting window is the Brandt 
window where the trims are of hard, cold black 
and grey iron work, and the curtains in very 
sheer chiffony fabric in faint delicate colorings, 
a dainty red over a blue or a yellow over pink. 
In other words, one primary color imposed upon 
another. And when these colors are of a very 
light character, they give a soft iridescence; if 
of more brilliant tones, a bizarre appearance. 

In many cases the draperies are embroidered 
in color upon a Simple lace ground. Not only 
are they used at the windows but this sheer mate- 
rial, gorgeous in design, appliqued or embroid- 





Embroidery appliqued to sheer draperies give a stained 
glass effect. 











Panel above bed utilizing same motifs as in bedspread. 


ered, is used also as portieres between rooms, and 
the lighting behind them, gives them a stained 
glass effect. 

In all cases, the bed is treated in just the 
same design and color note as that of the win- 
dows; it enters into part and parcel of the room 
treatment. We illustrate, for example, a bed- 
spread in the same motif carried out as a wall 
panel. 

All of this: drapery work as shown at the 
Exposition may not meet with the approval of 
the conservatives. Nevertheless, the subject must 
be given serious consideration for the reason that 
nothing in the centuries and nothing in the ex- 
hibits of all the previous expositions has ever ap- 
pealed to so many people, decorators and public 
alike. Thousands upon thousands are impressed 
not so much by the architecture and furniture 
which is a little beyond their reach, but by the 
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draperies, the plans of which they can easily 
visualize and take home with them and apply. 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM TO OPEN NEW 
SECTION 

F[\He Brooklyn Museum of Art will inaugurate 

a new section, the opening being on December 
8th. It will be devoted to the arts of the savage 
tribes. Stewart Culin, the distinguished curator, 
has arranged the exhibit with a view to its appeal 
particularly to designers searching for new 
thought. Textiles will be conspicuous. It is pre- 
dicted that the opening will mark the beginning 
of a new method of museum exhibitions. In the 
center of the hall are many large pillars extend- 
ing up to the ceiling and thus supporting the roof 
for both balcony and the lower floor. These will 
be painted in brilliant colors and in fantastic de- 


signs to give the keynote of brightness and life 


that is characteristic of the entire new Ethno- 
logical Gallery. 





A CORRECTION 

& THE October issue of this Magazine, in an 

article entitled Saving Our Early. American 
Homes and Furnishings, we stated that when 
THE UPHOLSTERER was started in 1888 there 
were no museums of industrial arts and no 
schools of industrial art. This, as has been 
pointed out to us by The Philadelphia Textile 
School of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, was an error, as this organiza- 
tion was established on the 26th day of February, 
1876, as a museum of art in all its branches and 
technical applications with a special view to the 
development of the art industries to provide in- 
struction in drawing, modeling, painting, design- 
ing, etc., through practical schools, special li- 
braries and otherwise. 





NEW DAYTON DRAPERY SECTION 
OPENS 
: by CELEBRATION of the opening of Cappel’s new 
main floor drapery shop, an exceedingly at- 
tractive display was arranged for the opening day 
and special feature advertising, together with a 
series of attractive show windows, gave evidence 
of the fact that in moving from the second floor 
down to the main floor, with more convenient 
space and enlarged stocks, Mr. Martin’s depart- 
ment was prepared to more adequately serve a 
criticial clientele in Dayton and the Miami Val- 
ley. 





A window treatment by Dufrene in which net is drawn 
tightly across giving the effect of leaded glass. See 
text on page 93 


EMPORIUM, SAN FRANCISCO, TO 
BUILD NEW STORE 


; exes is made that The Emporium, 
San Francisco, is to build a new store reach- 
ing from Seventh to Eighth Streets and from 
Market to Mission, with a ground floor area of 
233,750 square feet, the construction of this 
building being made possible by the recent acqui- 
sition of a tract at this location. 
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THE STICKINESS OF LEATHER 
SEATS 
N” long ago we were asked to explain a 
problem which confronted a dealer. Per- 
haps we had best put the subject in his own 
words: 


“One of my customers has come to me with 
some leather-covered furniture. Two chairs out 
of six have softened up in. the seat and become 
sticky. There doesn’t seem to be any explana- 
tion for it. I have written to several manufac- 
turers and they can’t tell me the how or why of 
this chemical alteration.” 

We answered this letter by stating another 
instance. Some.years ago Mr. Miller, president 
of the John Reilly Co., of Newark, had a big 
over-stuffed rocker made by a prominent West- 
ern firm and upholstered with Reilly leather hav- 
ing their own old-fashioned linseed oil finish. 
This chair had been in his library and was occu- 
pied nightly by Mr. Miller for ten or twelve 
years. The leather had not showed a sign of 
cracking and the finish was as good as the day 
the chair was made. One night, he came home 
and sat in the chair, and, resting his hand on a 
side arm, found that the leather had become 
sticky. Being a practical tanner and japanner, 
he at once knew that something had occurred 
during the day. He questioned the members of 
his family and found that during the day the 
maid had done some cleaning, and, on question- 
ing, he discovered the maid had only wiped the 
chair off with warm water. 

“Did you use any soap?” said he. 

“Just a little Pearline,” she answered. 

And here seemed to be the explanation. 
Pearline, Gold Dust and all similar washing com- 
pounds together with a great number of soaps 
contain more or less alkali, sometimes soda and 
sometimes lye. Lye will soften the linseed oil 
finish on leather just as it will soften the paint on 
window sills, and there is no remedy once the 
finish is softened. 

Nothing we know of will harden it back to 
its original beauty. One might use, as Mr. Miller 
suggests, a light coat of Peroxyln finish or a light 
coat of shellac. 

There is another reason why some people 
have trouble with the leather becoming soft and 
sticky, and this reason can be traced to the manu- 
facturer. 

Of late years lacquer has come into common 
use on leather as well as on furniture and auto- 
mobiles. With leather, it is necessary to mix a 
lacquer with oil. Sometimes the leather manu- 
facturer, either because he doesn’t know or be- 


cause he does know and wants to cheapen the 
cost of his leather, uses an inferior grade of oil, 
or an excess quantity of same. 

The oils that are commonly used are either 
castor or rapeseed oils, neither of these oils are 
in themselves oxidizable. The castor oil is abso- 
lutely a free oil, which neither hardens, it only 
gums. The rapeseed oil is a semi-oxidizable oil, 
doesn’t oxidize or harden as the linseed, nor does 
it stay gummy to the extent that the castor does. 
Both of these oils, however, can be bought in a 
good quality and processed, so that when used 


in combination with the Peroxyln finish, they be- 


come firm and hard, and will continue so, unless 
they are washed with some substitute that will 
eat into the Peroxyln and leave the oil free. 

Retailers should always advise their cus- 
tomers never to use anything but a little luke 
warm water on leather and the leather should be 
wiped dry. If this is done, there is little danger 
of its softening up or becoming sticky. 

On this subject the upholstery leather divi- 
sion of the Tanners Council publishes the fol- 
lowing warning to the trade, to be passed on to 
the public: 


On leather use nothing but Castile soap and 
water. Apply a damp (not wet) cloth to soap 
and rub surface of leather briskly; next apply a 
moist cloth without soap; finish by rubbing dry 
with clean, soft cloth. Such gloss as may dis- 
appear during this operation will be restored by 
friction produced by the dry cloth. 

Do not use furniture polishes, oils or var- 
nishes. Most of. these preparations contain sol- 
vents such as turpentine, benzine (or naptha), 
alcohol or alkalies which soften the finish and 
frequently cause leather to become sticky. 

In talking to Mr. Good, president of the 
Lackawanna Leather Co., on the subject, that 
gentleman particularly condemned the various 
cleaning and renovating compounds on the mar- 
ket because most of them have such cutting quali- 
ties in them that they not only remove the dirt but 
soften the paint, pigment or finish and it makes 
the leather sticky; however, leather that has 
lasted any considerable length of time would not 
go sticky because of its original finish. 

We know of a case where a leather chair 
had been in use fifteen years, but one morning 
two of the chairs out of a set of eight developed 
this stickiness of surface. The superficial an- 
swer to this problem of what to do in the matter 
would be to have the chairs reupholstered, that 
they lasted long enough. But that doesn’t sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the owner. He wants to 
know why did they go this way. In this particu- 


(Continued on page 133) 
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LOGGIA OF A PALM BEACH HOME 


Designed by Addison Mizner for Paul Moore. 
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CTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS 
CONTA MANY SUGGESTIONS 
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Some of the newspaper editorial comments concerning “Home Sweet Home” Week. 
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“HOME SWEET HOME” WEEK WIDELY ENDORSED 


HEN the writer first conceived the thought 

of an appeal to the general public that 
would arouse home consciousness, the fact was 
recognized that only those stores which were 
equipped to take prompt action, could expect to 
put the “Home Sweet Home” idea into operation 
for the period proposed, October 19th to 24th. 

But the prompt co-operation of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and the ready 
financial sponsorship extended by The Upholstery 
Association of America, made possible a degree 
of publicity that carried the merits of the plan to 
the attention of upholstery buyers, store execu- 
tives and advertising men with 


ment, and although none of the circular matter 
stressed the thought that greater results would 
accrue from co-operative action the broadcast 
nature of the announcements seems to have en- 
couraged the thought because the subject was 
brought before at least two city Chambers of 
Commerce with the suggestior of city-wide par- 
ticipation, and in Jersey City the Business Men’s 
organization, through its own newspaper, took 
up the plan and by a most vigorous series of edi- 
torials, secured the concerted action of its mem- 

ber stores. 
In the beginning of the campaign, it was ad- 
mittedly unfortunate that greater 


such conviction that a very re- 
markable success has_ been 
achieved. 

When it is remembered that 
there were only four weeks be- 
tween the time of the initial pub- 
lication of the plan and the open- 
ing date of this first “National 
Home Sweet Home Week,” the 
record of over sixty-six stores 


The participation in 
National Home Sweet 
Home Week of Sixty- 
six Stores in Fifty- 
six Cities in Twenty- 
six States shows the 
popularity of this 
Merchandising Cam- 
paign. 


time could not be given to the 
work of promotion but it was 
deemed advisable, notwithstanding 
the handicap of a short campaign, 
to make every effort to encourage 
country-wide adoption of the plan 
as an introduction, believing that 
whatever measure of success 
could be achieved this Fall would 
be of value in the preparation of 





participating in fifty-six cities in 
twenty-six states, is an evidence of two things: 

First, that the plan itself possessed more than 
ordinary merit; and, 

Second, that the merchants of the country 
were favorably disposed toward a plan for busi- 
ness betterment that could serve the sales promo- 
tion needs of the individual merchant and would 
at the same time appeal to groups of merchants, 
Chambers of Commerce and local business organ- 
izations generally. 

The first reaction to the general publicity 
sent out by the organizations named above was 
the acceptance of the idea as a National move- 


further publicity and in the an- 
nouncement of future periods. 

The success already reported is in itself suf- 
ficient proof of the wisdom of launching the plan 
along the lines suggested. The record is not dis- 
appointing and while it is true that many more 
stores would have taken up the plan had more 
time been given between the announcement and 
the 19th of October, several enterprising firms 
offset the limited time by making up their own 
advertising material from what was published in 
this magazine. Others who were unable to par- 
ticipate in the “National Home Sweet Home 
(Continued on page 120) : 
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AN EXPLANATION OF “THREE-PILE 
VELVET” 


f ies is always an atmosphere of luxury that 
seems to be a natural characteristic of velvet 
fabrics. Whether this is due to our knowledge 
of the sumptuous textiles of Italy, England and 
France in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries when velvet was the fabric par 
excellence of Royalty and the Court, or whether 
it is our natural appre- 
ciation of the inherent 
beauties of lustrous pile, 
would be difficult to say. 
But it is certain that not- 
withstanding our appre- 
ciation of more intricate 
and difficult fabrics, 
there seems to be noth- 
ing quite so expressive 
of richness and luxury 
as the beautiful, lustrous 
products of the velvet 
loom. 

It is now fairly 
well agreed that while 
but a few specimens of 
pile fabrics can be found 
of an earlier date than 
the Fifteenth Century, 
textiles of a similar ap- 
pearance were made in 
earlier times and Europe, 
not Asia, is to be cred- 
ited with their origin. 

Although it is 
claimed that the Italian 





pile, creating a pile-on-pile or a two-pile effect. 

At a later stage came the introduction of 
gold or silver thread as an addition to the pile- 
on-pile, and a further development in figured 
velvet was gained by a combination of cut and 
looped pile velvet, known as terry velvet. 

Toward the end of the Sixteenth Century, 
the art of velvet weaving was introduced into 
England from the Netherlands and a century 
later the great exodus of 
the Huguenots from 
France gave to England 
a numerous influx of 
skilled weaving crafts- 
men, practiced in all the 
technical details that 
France with its royally 
subsidized manufactures, 
had been able to de- 
velop. 

In 1879, Benjamin 
Warner, to whom the 
revival of the craft of 
furniture silk weaving in 
England was to a large 
extent due, succeeded 
after great perseverance 
in producing decorative 
velvets, the equal in’ 
technique to those of 
Venice, Genoa and 
Lyons. The first suc- 
cessful piece of figured 
velvet, which resulted 
from Mr. Warner’s ex- 
periments, was designed 


cut silk velvets of the 
Fifteenth Century have 
never been surpassed in 
nobility of design or per- 
fection of weaving the 
French weavers of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centur- 


Cut pile velvet photographed to show the vary- 
ing heights of pile, there being in the case of 
this pattern four distinct heights of pile, which 
can be counted. These are, beginning with the 
bottom of the illustration, the short, low pile 
of the background, two additional heights of 
pile in the serrated lower edge of the leaf and 
a still higher pile in the flower. Because of 
the lustre of the silk and the colors of the 
general composition, it has been exceedingly 
dificult to get a sharp representation of the 
lines of cleavage between the different heights 


by Owen Jones. Most 
of the looms for the pro- 
duction of these early 
specimens of figured vel- 
vet were set up in the 
cottage homes of the 
weavers in Spitalfields 
(world famous as a silk 


ies brought to the art a of pile. 


different technique in 
the elaboration of detail and in the variety of 
effects. 

During the latter half of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury the better class velvets were simply cut-velvet 
pile figures on a satin ground. The Fifteenth 
Century saw the introduction of a ground web 
entirely covered with a low cut pile, above which 
the figure of the design stood up in a higher 


weaving center for near- 
ly two centuries). 
In 1895, the business originated by Benjamin 
Warner and carried on by his descendants, was 
moved to Braintree, in Essex, where the weaving 
of velvets and fabrics is carried on under im- 
proved conditions by survivors of the Spitalfields’ 
weavers and their descendants. 
In 1908, Mr. Frank Warner produced for 
the first time in England, pile-on-pile velvets for 
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his firm’s display at the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, and eight years later achieved a still fur- 
ther advance by producing fabrics with three dis- 
tinct heights of pile. 

The use of the term “three pile” in connec- 
tion with velvet dates back to Shakespearean 
times, but in those days it had a reference to the 
quality of the velvet and not to a different heighth 
of pile, as is meant by the term today. 

Naturally there have been some improve- 
ments in the character of the velvets which have 
been produced since the first experimental efforts 
of 1913, and the examples produced by the Brain- 
tree Mills are literally composed of a ground 
pile, another pile slightly higher, which produces 
part of the figure, and a third pile, higher still, 
which gives accent to certain elements of the de- 
sign. 

It is difficult to describe the wonderfully 
sumptuous character of the fabrics thus produced. 
The patterns stand out with all the clear cut dis- 
tinctness of a piece of sculpture, for while the 
difference of pile is not great so cleverly is it 
manipulated in the various portions of the design 
that it carries contrast in certain sections that 
give the effect not of three distinct heights of pile 
but really of four. 

We are indebted to Warner & Sons for the 
opportunity of illustrating the details of three- 
pile velvet. 

The samples from which these detailed 
photographs were made represent the most luxu- 
rious textiles we have ever seen. An idea 
of their character and costliness can be 
gathered from the fact that they are en- 
tirely hand-woven and when offered for 
sale in a London decorator’s shop, the 
regular quotation for the specimens we 
show is about £15 ($75.00) per yard. 
This is not an excessive price, when one 
considers that every thread is all silk 
and taking into consideration also the 
costly method of production by the most 
careful manipulation of a hand-power 
loom. 





In this illustration (a companion to that on 
the opposite page) the remarkable sculptured 
effect of the three-pile velvet mentioned in the 
accompanying article is presented. The sharp 
outlines of the different heights of pile are so 
plain, little explanation is required. How- 
ever, to us the most interesting feature of this 
example is the fact that the lowest pile of all, 
the background pile, is all looped or friezed 
texture and the highest pile stands fully 4% 
inch above the friezed pile. 


AN EVER GROWING FIELD FOR THE 
DECORATOR 
oo thousand dollars a year salary was a 
pretty big salary twenty years ago, but 
when Emil Shauer, upholstery manager for Man- 
del Brothers, gave up this salary to launch his 
destinies in the unknown field of moving picture 
development, people thought he was crazy. 
Today he is one of the big Zukor combination, 
having charge of the foreign distribution (he 
is somewhere in China now) and the moving 
picture business has grown incredibly. 

The Federal Trade Commission has discov- 
ered theatre building in evidence involved an 
expenditure of $500,000 a day for every day 
of last year. An estimated cost of moving pic- 
ture theatres this year reaches one-quarter of a 
billion dollars. 

What this means in interior decoration can 
be imagined by a cursory view of any of the big 
town theatres. We hear of the La Scala of 
Milan, the Grand Opera House of Paris and the 
Metropolitan of New York, but none of them are 
furnished with the fabric elaborateness of any 
one of the five or six big town movie houses. 

The Capitol Theatre is the most magnificent- 
ly decorated in the world, but it is no unusual 
thing to find beautiful as well as expensive fur- 
nishings in almost any of the up-to-date theatres. 
At Loew’s Theatre in 83rd Street 400 yards of 
brocaded velvet was used on the walls. They 


employed nearly 600 yards of a 50-inch Cheney 
silk at $7 or $8 a yard in the State Theatre. 
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FINE VENETIAN LACQUER AT 
MUSEUM 
A SECRETARY which is a beautiful example of 

Venetian lacquer work was recently ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
early next year will be on display in the new 
South wing, in a room from the well-known 
Palazzo Sagredo acquired through the efforts of 
Robert W. de Forest, president of the Museum, 
and John Humphreys Johnstone. We show two 
views of this secretary, the closed one to give an 
idea of its beautiful proportions and another with 
the doors and drop leaf open to show the wealth 
of detail of the decoration and the extreme 
artistry in the lacquer work. 

This piece would seem to have been inspired 
by the Queen Anne style although its date, about 
1730, is at least twenty years later. 

It is in two parts, the lower consisting of 
three drawers with interrupted serpentine fronts 
and a desk with a sloping front. A sliding panel 
in the floor of the desk discloses a shallow well 


with two drawers. The upper part has two 
mirrored doors which when opened show an ar- 
rangement of central niche surrounding about 
thirteen small drawers. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a scrolled pediment and three highly 
ornate finials recalling the style of Louis XIV. 
The feet of the bun variety are gilt and carved 
with conventionalized voluted leaves. 

The general color scheme of this secretary 
is a soft yellow green combined with gold. The 
panels are decorated in a fashion which, while 
not peculiar to Venice, found greater favor there 
than elsewhere. This consists in cutting with de- 
tail engravings and gluing them, according to the 
artist’s fancy, on the surfaces to be decorated 
which so far has received only their ground color. 
The applied engravings were then colored by the 
artist and the work completed would be painted 
directly on the ground the ornamental border and 
those elements of composition as earth, sky and 
water which required less time and skill to ex- 
ecute. 


Two views of a secretary, a fine example of Venetian lacquer, lately acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 























1. Who was the first up- 
holstery fabric manufacturer in 
America? . 

In a history of Philadel- 
phia, published in 1884, the 
statement was made that 
Thomas Thompson commenced 
the manufacture of upholstery 
goods and cabinet findings in 
1838 at 134 Dock Street, Phila- 
delphia. “The establishment 
was the first of its kind in the 
United States.” In 1862, Mr. 
Thompson associated with him- 


HAVE ¥OU EVES 





Who was the first uphol- 
stery fabrics manufacturer 
in America? Is there a dif- 
ference between ‘‘fibre’’ 
silk and the artificial silk 
called Rayon? Why the 
furnishings during the Co- 
lonial period were of a 
generally richer character 
in the middle and Southern 
states than in the New 
England section? Are rag 
rugs a distinctly American 
product? 


WONDERED 


tion. The people of the Middle 
Atlantic States were closely af- 
fected and influenced, by the 
prosperity of merchant traders. 
Much of the furnishings was , 
imported from Europe, the 
Orient or the West Indies and 
these naturally influenced local 
productions. On the other 
hand while, perhaps, a smaller 
proportion of New England’s 
first inhabitants were merchant 
traders, the New England sec- 
tion was the habitat of many 


self two of his sons, Thomas 

M. and Louis A., who, with Washington Nichol- 
son, composed the firm of Thomas Thompson, 
Sons & Co. 

2. Is there a difference between fibre silk 
and artificial silk called “rayon” ? 

The only difference to be found between ex- 
amples of silk called “fibre” silk and “rayon” are 
those which occur from different methods of 
manufacture. Essentially they are the same ma- 
terial and according to the agreement entered 
into by manufacturers in June, 1924, all terms 
other than “rayon” should be dropped and no 
difference in terminology is made concerning ma- 
terial produced by the Chardonnet, the viscose or 
the celanese process. 

3. Why the furnishings during the Colonial 
period were generally of a richer character in the 
Middle and Southern States than in the New 
England section? 

This question is rather broad in its inference 
and it might at first glance convey a greater dis- 
tinction than is literally intended. There are 
many legitimate reasons why Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and the Atlantic border of New 
York State should, in Colonial days, find their 
homes more comfortably, even luxuriously, fur- 
nished than was the case in the New England sec- 


wealthy or prosperous sea cap- 
tains. Shipbuilding and ship repairing was a 
common industry and in those days ship carpen- 
ters, or rather ship fitters, were a superior type 
of “joiner,” skilled in carving and in fine cabinet 
work, which in slack seasons was employed to 
embellish and furnish homes of the affluent. 
Judging wholly from the character of museum 
examples of Colonial things, it does seem that a 
larger proportion of these fine old furnishings of 
the Colonial well-to-do were employed in the ter- 
ritory comprising the Middle Atlantic States and 
as far South as Virginia. Things just as fine are 
also to be found preserved in the New England 
section but they do not appear in the same quan- 
tity and variety. 
4. Are rag rugs a distinctly American prod- 
uct. 

' The term “rag rugs” is not as narrow as is 
sometimes implied. The old-fashioned rag car- 
pet, the hooked rug and the braided rug are all 
types of rag rugs, and all were made in early 
American days by housewives who were not 
averse to making their homes more comfortable 
and livable by the efforts of their own hands. 
We do not, however, believe that any one of these 
types originated in America; Sweden and Hol- 
land having used them at an early date. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


RAPERY WEEK was observed at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., early in October and widespread 
interest in the event was secured through the 
medium of window displays, window cards and 
newspaper advertising. A leading theatre also 
took part in the event and offered a special stage 
act in which a display of draperies was featured. 
Ed. Theile, buyer of home furnishing lines 
for The Emporium, San Francisco, returned re- 
cently from an Eastern buying trip and is great- 
ly interested in the announcement of officials of 
this firm to the effect that a site for a new store 
has been purchased at Eighth and Market 
Streets. In many respects the store that is 
planned will be the largest department store in 
the world and will Have a ground area more than 
twice that of the present store. The main aisle 
will be eight hundred and: twenty-five feet in 
length and will extend from Seventh to Eighth 
Street, and this will be crossed by another aisle 
five hundred and fifty feet in length, extending 
from Market to Mission Street. 

Herbert P. Hunt, for twelve years with the 
Marston Company, San Diego, but more recently 
the Pacific Coast representative of the Colony 
Mills, has been placed in charge of the drapery 
department of Bare Bros. & Brown, San Fran- 
cisco. The old stock is being disposed of and an 
up-to-date department is planned. 

Dan Coyle, buyer for the A. T. Lewis Dry 
Goods Company, Denver, has severed his connec- 
tion with this house and has gone to Buffalo. 

Mrs. Pollock Graham has arranged to open 
an interior decorating shop in the Post Street 
annex of the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
under the name of Lee Eleanor Graham, and 
associated with her in this business move is Miss 
Dorothy Simpson. 

William Johnstone has succeeded Mrs. C, E. 
Roesch in charge of the Los Angeles office of 
Stroheim & Romann. 

George Wallace, formerly with Bullion’s, 
San Francisco, and before then with a shop of 
his own, is now with Henry Levy, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. | 

The Home Decorators have opened for busi- 
ness in the Elks Building, Modesto, Cal., in a well 
appointed shop. The proprietors are W. E. 
Jones, Jr., and Howard H. Smith. 

Henry S. Myers, formerly with the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has 
opened a studio at 127 Grant Avenue. 

J. P. Treleven, formerly with Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., is now manager of the 





drapery department of the Edwards Furniture 
Company, Portland, Ore. T. A. CHuRcH. 





THE McCUTCHEON DEPARTMENT 


Ox Wednesday, October 28th, the new store of 


McCutcheon & Co., at 49th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, was opened to the public. The uphol- 
stery department, which is an entirely new ven- 
ture for McCutcheon & Co., made possible by 
the acquisition of larger premises, is located on 
the fourth floor where Mr. Bartlett has laid out 
his floor in a way that utilizes all of the natural 
advantages it possesses. 

Those who have seen the store will know 
that the frontage on Fifth Avenue is compara- 
tively narrow and that it extends deeply into the 
block at 49th Street. This gives a series of win- 
dows on the 49th Street side with a North light 
that permeates the entire department. 

The fixtures throughout are compact and 
low, finished in dark walnut, and the display 
rails are in black forged iron. Many of the fix- 
tures have been specially designed to accommo- 
date the goods of the upholstery department. 
For instance, in the Southeast corner, where dra- 
pery trimmings (gimps, edgings, etc.) are car- 
ried, the shelving has been planned to accommo- 
dafe the size of standard reels and the dimensions 
of the different items of the trimming stock.” 
Adjoining this section, there is a couch cover 
cabinet with deep shelves that accommodate the 
folded size of couch covers. 

Throughout the department there are dis- 
play groupings—here, sofa cushions on a special 
pyramidal fixture; there, a bedspread example on 
a special hand-ornamented bed; screens and 
striking pieces of occasional furniture provide 
interesting groupings at other points, while the 
main stock of the department is carried in fix- 
tures or on tables that have been considered not 
only from the standpoint of display but also with 
a view of simplifying the labor of handling. The 
display tables are of two widths, one width to 
accommodate 50-inch material and the other for 
36-inch. 

On the South wall of the department, ad- 
joining the elevators, is a section devoted to the 
display of drapery ‘and lace curtain examples, 
which can be changed from time to time. 

Throughout the layout and in the general 
atmosphere of the department, Mr. Bartlett has 
succeeded in creating a department that carries 
the exclusive spirit of service as opposed to the 
hurried air of the average department store en- 
semble. 





CHILD'S BEDROOM IN THE NEW ART MANNER 


Brought over from Paris by John Wanamaker for part of their Ter-centenary Exhibition. 
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DINING ROOM IN A MODIFIED SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
STYLE 
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The ability to express ideas by means 
of drawings is an asset to the decorator. 


STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 
ARTICLE [V—LEARNING To Draw. 
N THE chapter immediately preceding this, the speaker was asked by one of the audience if 


the statement was made that “although a hard work and study could produce similar abil- 
knowledge of drawing is desirable, it is not es- ity would it be accompanied by the particular 





sential to success in the field of facial conformation he had de- 
decoration.” As was explained at ¢ scribed, he replied, such a thing 
the time, this statement was mad= might be possible but it would be 





for the encouragement of students 
whose temperament and_ talent 
does not permit satisfactory prog- 
ress in their attempt to master the 
rudiments of drawing. 

The ability to draw, unlike 
the ability to read, write or talk, adapted. 
is as much a natural gift as it is In the writer’s opinion, the 
the result of study and practice. speaker’s reply covered the situa- 


Without that native sense, which In making renderings of tion with regard to the subject of 
this type it is valuable 


a great waste of time because the 
individual lacking natural attri- 
butes of art perception, could never 
be outstandingly successful and 
might better employ his time on 
something to which he was better 














enables the individual to judge though not absolutely neces- aft study in connection with in- 
size, weight, form and proportion, sary to know geometry. terior decoration. The ability to 
almost as an instinct, it is prac- draw might be acquired by those 


tically impossible to achieve ability to represent not naturally equipped with the fundamentals of 
by drawing, the vision seen in a purely mental artistic perception but the time and energy con- 
picture. sumed in becoming 

At a lecture on the mediocre artist 
psychology in New might better be em- 
York some years ago, ployed in acquiring 
the lecturer made the abilities in a direc- 
statement that “artis- tion more suited to 
tic ability was always the temperament of 
clearly indicated by the student. What is 





the conformation of : true of the art stu- 
the forehead,” and he A type of drawing which expresses nothing. It is dent is also true of 
gave it as his experi- too flat, lacking perspective. the entire subject of 
ence that while the interior decoration. It 


shape of the head did not create ability, it was is conceivable that the calling of interior decora- 
an infallible indication of its presence. When tion might have attraction for a great many 
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people who are temperamentally unfitted to be 
successful at the work, and to such there is little 
to be promised except hard work and limited suc- 
cess. One may have an undeniable liking for 
interior decoration as a profession, but mere 
“liking” can never take the place of aptitude. 

A natural aptitude for sketching is apt to 
show itself at a very early period, no matter what 
the work in which the individual may be engaged. 
If, in the explanation of a project or in the de- 
scription of some mechanism, the individual has 
a natural inclination to “speak with a pencil,” no 
matter how crude the drawing may be, there is 
an indication of a natural aptitude that can be 
improved by training ; and the individual thus en- 
dowed with the natural inclination to “illustrate” 
rather than “describe” will find a delight in im- 
proving his drawing talent that will well repay 
him for the irksomeness of preliminary studies. 
For this reason, the subject of drawing which 
now engages our thought is covered only in, what 
might be termed, the mechanics of the subject. 

Back in the early art school days of the 
writer, the subject of drawing was comprehended 
under three main divisions—Freehand, Perspec- 
tive and Geometry. 

Under the first division the student was 
taught to draw a variety of objects flat, round 
and angular and to produce as nearly as possible 
the effects of the lights and shadows observed in 
the object itself. The same kind of study could 
have been undertaken just as readily anywhere 
else outside of an art school but the “criticism” 
by the instructor, which corrected faulty percep- 
tion and imperfect execution, was the important 
feature of the study which supplemented practice 
and in time developed dexterity according to the 
natural ability and perseverance of the student. 
Therefore, we would advise that where the study 
of drawing can be undertaken in an organized 
art school and under a qualified instructor, by all 
means study drawing in that way. Furthermore, 
be not impatient to advance more rapidly than 
the instructor permits for in the preliminary 
stages of the study of drawing, the eye, as well 
as the hand, must be given repeated exercise in 
order that dexterity and certainty may be ac- 
quired. 


If, however, art school training is not avail- 
able, the next best thing is the study of printed 
text books which give the principles of drawing, 
and the examples in the books as well as other 
examples of objects by which you are surrounded 
must be practiced over and over again until al- 
most instinctively the fingers produce without 





obvious effort what the eye observes. 

Without perspective, picture objects lack 
naturalness. For instance, we know that a block 
set as an example for drawing has exactly the 
same measurements on all of its faces. Knowing 
this to be the case, it would be perfectly natural 
to attempt to represent the same block on paper 
with all of its faces of the same dimensions, but 
when so drawn, the block would not have a natu- 
ral appearance. 


The theory of perspective is an acknowledg- 
ment that things do not appear as they are and 
that shapes and dimensions are altered in the 
sight of the observer, according to their rela- 
tionship to the position of his eye. Thus, if one 
stands in the center of a railroad track and looks 
in the direction of the rails, if the unobstructed 
vision reaches far enough, the two rails will seem 
to meet away off in the distance. In his mind 
he knows they do not actually meet, they only 
appear to, but because they appear to do so, a 
picture of them which did not make them appear 
to meet would not seem true. Therefore, it is 
determined that the laws of perspective relate to 
the drawing of things as they appear to be to the 
eye, no matter to what extent that appearance 
may contradict the knowledge gained by physical 
measurements or in any other way. The rules of 
perspective are useful to the student in the de- 
lineation of room interiors and in the reproduc- 
tion of segregated objects of any sort im order» 
that the drawing may appear as the objects them- 
selves appear to be. 

Geometry, the third division of drawing 
practice, has more to do with the subject of de- 
sign, the relationship between certain lines to 
form an object or to create a pattern or to pro- 
duce a design. Therefore the study of geometry 
is equally important for those who desire to go 
into the more intricate phases of the subject of 
drawing to the end, that they may be able to 
reproduce any object, pattern or design with suf- 
ficient artistic truth to convey to someone else an 
idea of the thing the drawing represents. 

We have discussed these three subjects thus 
far in their relation to a serious study of the sub- 
ject of drawing but whether or not one takes up 
the study of these three branches in the persistent 
way that is necessary for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a real ability to draw, the student of interior 
decoration will find it of material advantage to 
master the principles of drawing in as complete 
a degree as his circumstances and natural talents 
will permit. 

The ability to sketch is of inestimable value 
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as a means of conveying one’s ideas to a cus- 
tomer. By skecch, we mean not a finished draw- 
ing in pencil, in pen and ink or water color but a 
limited representation that comprehends only the 
main outstanding characteristics of the thing in 
mind. As a rule, the fewer the lines necessary 
to the expression of a thought, the better, so long 
as the lines have a correct relationship to each 
other. Contrary to a commonly accepted idea 
of relative worth, a finished drawing with infinite 
detail: and laborious exactitude may fail of con- 
veying the thought of the artist by attempting to 
show too much. On the other hand, the frag- 
mentary sketch made by-the artist, who knows 
how to eliminate non-essentials, emphasizes only 
the things intended for emphasis and conveys the 
true thought without interference of details which 
may be, for the time being, left in abeyance. 

It is well to remember that the truest art ex- 
pression is often found in the fewest possible 
lines and that a too-complete delineation of an 
object becomes confused. But the ability to exer- 
cise restraint in drawing is not so much an ob- 
jective to be pursued from the beginning of one’s 
art study as it is a development which comes as 
a result of practice. In every drawing that rep- 


resents a tangible object, there are outstanding 
characteristics that are essential to the represen- 
tation. These are retained no matter how 
sketchy the drawing may be and thougl: all else 
in the way of detail may be eliminated, these 
essential lines still carry a fairly definite repre- 
sentation of the object. 

The ability to eliminate inconsequential de- 
tails, particularly for quick sketching, is well 
worth cultivating, but it should be attempted only 
after the student has acquired the ability to make 
a finished drawing with all details included. 
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The A. L. Diament bedroom in Kapock House, Phila. 
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Bedroom in the American House, built and furnished, to be sent to Paris. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE FOR FRANCE 
fe American House now being exhibited in 
Brooklyn is attracting crowds. It will soon 
be sent to France as America’s contribution to 
the International Exposition of Household Ap- 
pliances and Labor-Saving Devices. 

Unlike the Exposition of Decorative Arts, 
this enterprise has to do with the practical fur- 
nishings of a house and although these features 
are thoroughly covered in the Brooklyn house, it 
is alsu a model of good taste in furnishings, all 
of which were carried out by Abraham & Straus. 

The house is Colonial in style, shingled, with 
the rooms all in two stories. 

All of the appliances and devices for cook- 
ing, washing, lighting, heating and cleaning were 
contributed by firms who expect to profit by their 
introduction to the European public. The other 
expenses incurred in the exhibit were taken care 
of by public spirited citizens, and the house, at 
the close of the Paris show, is to be presented 
as a gift from the American people to a citizen 
of France who shall be selected by a committee 
of French statesmen as having contributed the 
most to the prosperity of France during the past 
year. 

At the top of this page we show the room 
known as the Maple Room. The walls are coy- 


ered with a quaint paper in the well-known cow 
and sheep design in several tones of gray. At, 
the windows are glazed chintz curtains of a deep 
yellow with a quaint small flower design in rose 
and leaf green. The furniture is all of maple 
and consists of a cottage bed, chest, butterfly 
table, small. hanging bookcase and other pieces 
copied from originals. A softly designed rose 
tufted cover is on the bed and the small winged 
chair is done in bright yellow chintz with green 
piping. On the chair is a pillow of white chintz 
with green leaves. On the lowboy stands two 
quaint pewter lamps both of which are very old. 
A pewter floor lamp with a shade of white chintz 
with rosebud and leaf design and a border of old 
rose, stands beside the wing chair. 

At the bottom of Page 113 is shown a corner 
of the living room. In this room the draperies 
are green and tan striped damasks hung in the 
manner which was formerly used in some of the 
most charming of the Southern Colonial mansions. 
The armchair, side chair and wing chair are in the 
Chippendale style and are beautifully carved. 
The coverings on the chairs pick up the different 
colorings found in the draperies and sofa mate- 
rials. A glowing note of color is introduced in 
the lowboy which is in red lacquer of Chinese 
colors and figures and of Queen Anne design. 
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NEW CHENEY QUARTERS OPENED 
CEREMONIOUSLY 

A* extraordinary function in the annals of the 
upholstery industry took place on October 

14th at the new business location of Cheney 

Brothers. The occasion was the inauguration of 

the new Cheney headquarters and only those who 

had been invited were privileged to attend. 

A committee, headed by Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, past president of The Architectural League 
of New York, and numbering among its members 
the names of a dozen men, prominent in the 
business and art fields of the city, had charge 
of the preparations for the function, which was 
carried out with a dignity and a style that be- 
fitted the occasion. 

Mr. Corbett, who acted as the Master of 
Ceremonies, introduced the speakers, including 
Charles Cheney and Andre Brouzet, Acting Con- 
sul General of France. A score or more of tele- 
grams from leaders in the art industry, both in 
America and abroad, had been received by the 
committee; one from Secretary Hoover and sev- 
eral from France, including Senators Beranger, 
Dausset and Chapsal; M. Chamuet, Minister of 
Commerce; M. Yvon Delbos, Under Secretary 


Living room in The American House. 


of Education & Beaux Arts; M. Lapauze, mem- 
ber of the Super Council of Beaux Arts, and M. 
Darras, Director of Beaux Arts of the City of 
Paris. 

Mr. Cheney in his remarks took occasion to 
refer to the interlocking relation between art and 
industry which was expressed by the telegrams 
and cable messages, and emphasized the fact that 
in the working out of the policy of his firm, there 
was a disposition always to adapt the manufac- 
turing end of the business to the inspirational call 
of new art developments. 

The new Cheney Brothers’. premises are a 
revelation of the adaptation of new design 
theories in their utilization of Brandt’s forged 
iron structural ornament for display fixtures and 
architectural details. In the display of new 
items in the Cheney line on the following day 
were many textile designs expressing that same 
art vision. Among these were two printed silks, 
the inspiration for which was found in two 
stained glass panels, “Les Arts” and “Le Luxe,” 
by Maumejean Freres, and shown at the Expo- 
sition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris, exact replicas 
of which were brought by Cheney Brothers to 
America and formed part of the display. 





See text on opposite page. 


















A Sheraton marqueterie commode, 1775. Blue lacquer cabinet, 1707. 








Early Georgian table. Louis XV red lacquer commode. 
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SOME INTERESTING PIECES FROM LORD LEVERHULME’S COLLECTION 


Among the examples of fine furniture and furnishings to be sold at the Anderson Galleries in January. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD CHEST 

HERE is a great confusion in the minds of 

-people, in and out of the trade, regarding the 

proper application of certain furniture terms es- 

pecially those 

relating to the 


























development 

= of the house- 
mee hold chest. 

SSS 77 When the 

XVI Century sea chest. Pilgrim —_fa- 


thers came to 
America they 
came with sea 
chests which 
took the place 
of the linen 
or clothing 
chest at home 
and the trunk 
when travel- 


ing. 
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Early household chest. 


When the 
piece was 
definitely de- 
termined as a 
household ar- 
ticle only, it 
was furnished 
with feet and 

















Early XVII Century. 











the larger chests with drawers. 

In the latter part of the Seventeenth Century 
it was further raised upon a platform with legs 
and called a “lowboy.” ; 

About 1720, an additional chest was placed 
above it and then called “highboy.” Thirty years 
later we find frequent references to a dressing 
bureau, a bureau-desk or bureau-table meaning 
a desk or table with an assembly of compart- 
ments. The term now, however, seems to relate 
to an assembly of drawers for use in the bed- 
room. 

During the last year of Louis XVI, an ar- 
ticle similar to a bureau but narrower and fre- 
quently surmounted by a little narrow railing on 
top, was introduced and called a chiffonier. 
Sometimes it was equipped with a mirror. 





RARE FABRICS ON VIEW 
a EXHIBIT of printed fabrics assembled by 
‘Elinor Merrell was recently held at the 
Arden Galleries. Among the fabrics shown were 
some rare Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
hand-painted panels brought by the East Indian 


Companies: to England. Their colorings which 
are so rich and vivid inspired many of the Eigh- 
teenth Century printed fabrics which are so 
prized today. Also were shown some Toiles de 
Jouy and prints from factories at Reun, Mar- 
seilles, Alsace, Nautes and Bordeaux. Products 
from these factories have each their own distinc- 
tive characteristics, and in the design may be 
found expression of the occupations and inter- 
ests of the towns in which they were printed. 
For example: the seaport town of Nantes special- 
ized in Naval textile prints and one of the finest 
prints in this collection is the naval battle La 
Motte Piquet. A Jouy print, “Les Quatres: 


Parties du Modne,” shows an American Indian in 


one corner. Other prints in the collection were 
from Spain and Portugal and a large number 
dealing in design with hunting and mythological 
themes. 

The number of art lovers collecting these 
old chintzes, cretonnes and other printed fabrics 
is constantly 
growing as 
more and 
more the 
charm of ° , 
their quaint 
patterns and 
their exqui- 
site colorings 
are being ap- 
preciated. 
And the col- 
lections which 
are exhibited 
here and 
there from 
time to time 
have helped 
to create in 
the public 
taste, desire 
for hanging 
approaching 
in beauty of 
design these 
old fabrics, a 
desire which 
is being well 
met by our 
manu factur- 
ers in their 
new designs 
and repro- 
ductions. 
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Highboy, XVII Century 
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EVEN BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS 
RESPOND TO VOGUE FOR COLOR 
HE two rooms in the house that have always 
been the stronghold of white enamel have at 

last fallen before the onslaught of color in all 

decoration. The smartly decorated house shows 
color in every corner and to use color attractively 
we must also have design. 

First the painter, then the modiste and now 
the decorator becomes more and more daring in 
the use of strong clear color. We used to call 
this type of room very “modern” or “French,” 
but now it has become so well established as the 
smart mode that it is no longer necessary to 
explain it by a title. 


In a house full of such design a pure white - 


bathroom and kitchen are in sharp and undesir- 
able contrast. Going from a rich gold, blue and 
green bedroom into a shining, glittering bathroom 
is not pleasant. The bathroom seems cold and 
repellent and the home decorator soon realized 
that fact. In the same way a kitchen, the-room 
where the housewife spends so much of her time, 
certainly should be cheery and inviting. There 
is no argument for the old uninteresting treat- 
ment. Color can be kept just as clean as white 
and after all—why did we always paint our 
kitchens white, anyway? 

Now, in any case, the new homes are blos- 
soming forth in a charming variety of lovely 
bathrooms and kitchens. Cheery, colorful chintz 
papers on the walls, gay gingham or chintz cur- 
tains, easy to wash, colored linoleum floors, a 
myriad of different colors and plans but all inter- 
esting—satisfying in their clever use of bright 
hues and harmonious with the rest of the house 
where so much care is given to the selection of 
rich and lovely design. 

Another indication of this trend of decora- 
tion is the acknowledgment advertisers of other 
products make in their selection of interiors for 
color plates. A bathroom recently shown is used 
not to advertise wallpaper or any other decora- 
tive product but Crane plumbing. As a charm- 
ing and chic background for Crane plumbing fix- 
tures we find yellow chintz wallpaper—a glorious, 
clear yellow with rose, green and blue in the 
design; a far cry certainly from white enamel. 
The Crane Company is not interested in decora- 
tion, they want to sell their own product but they 
realize that quality in fixtures cannot be shown 
to best advantage except against a setting indi- 
cating quality in home furnishings. Therefore 
their bathroom—typifying their idea of the best 
—is papered, and the woodwork painted in warm, 


glowing colors; a very modern and very lovely 
idea of good taste and distinction. 

Do not stop with the main rooms of the 
house in selling wallpaper. Now that “style” has 
led the way let us capitalize this opportunity to 
put lovely wallpapers into every room—including 
bathrooms and kitchens. 

To make wallpapers practical for kitchen and 
bathroom use, several manufacturers are putting 
out waterproof papers that may be cleaned with 
soap and water. However, if a design is desired 
which is not waterproof in itself, it can be made 
so by the application of two coats of white glue 
size followed by a coat of white Demar varnish 
after it is hung. This treatment will admit the 
use of any pattern desired and will provide a 
cleaning surface second to none. The varnish 
treatment will also add durability to the wall 
which will last for many years. 

—From Wall Paper. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB ACTIVITIES 
HE Round Table Meeting at The Art-in- 
Trades Club for the year opened on Thurs- 

day evening, October 8th. Professor Charles R. 
Richards, chairman of the United States Com- 
mission to Paris, talked on the Paris Exposition. 
On October 15th, Harry Wearne, president of 


the club, gave an informal talk on printed textiles,” 


outlining the origin and development of the calico 
printer’s art and showing samples from his col- 
lection. Dr. Riefstahl was a speaker on October 
22nd, his subject being Turkey. The executive 
secretary of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Theron J. Damon, spoke on October 29th 
on prospecting in Turkey. 

On November 12th Evan J. Tudor discussed 
“The Designing of Interiors,” showing some in- 
teresting lantern slides. 

The first annual golf tournament was held 
at the Belleclaire Golf Club at Bayside, L. I., on 
Wednesday, October 14th. Best gross score was 
91, made by Leo Karpen. With a handicap of 
14 his net score was 77 which entitled him to the 
first leg on the Stephen L. Newman Trophy, a 
beautiful silver cup which must be won three 
times by the same player to obtain permanent 
possession. 

An enjoyable dinner was served in the Belle- 
claire Clubhouse after the tournament. Next 
year’s tournament will be held at the Wing Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck. The date will be some 
time in June. Following are the members of the 
golf committee: Stephen L. Newman, Percy W. 
French, Geo. P. Rienhard. 
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A DINING ROOM WITH CHIPPENDALE AND SHERATON PIECES 
HARMONIOUSLY COMBINED 


Decorated by H. F. Huber & Co., New York. 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE J. S. COSDEN HOME AT PALM BEACH 


Designed and constructed by Addison Mizner. 
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LIGHT AND THE DECORATOR 


By J. B. HawLey 


MERICA is the country in which originality 

has a greater market value than anywhere 

else in the world. We are constantly on the out- 

look for something new, something different, and 

we pay lavishly both in admiration and money to 

the individual who satisfies our desire for the 
novel. 

In the field of interior decoration, unless. our 
decorators are to adopt the New Art as mani- 
fested in France, or create for themselves some- 
thing of a like character, the possibilities for 
originality in dealing with the old stutfs (furni- 
ture, fabrics, floor coverings, etc.) are slight. We 
can continue to create handsome interiors; but 
they will be interiors lacking, to a great extent, 
the much prized novelty. 

Our decorators must bring 
into the field some decorative 


supposed to express our personalities, lighting to 
express and harmonize with our moods? Why 
not have our living rooms, dining rooms, bed- 
rooms equipped with lighting arrangements, both 
for artificial light and for daylight, so control- 
lable that, as we are able to regulate the heat of 
the room by a twist of the radiator valve, we shall 
be able to vary the light’s coloring, intensity, 
place, ete., and thus create a “light” atmosphere 
in harmony with our moods? 

The average living room in the morning 
sunlight is usually a cheery, optimistic sort of 
place. At noon, and as mid-afternoon approaches, 
it becomes brilliantly lighted, and therefore rather 
hard in outline; while at dusk, until the artificial 
lights are lighted, it takes on a melancholy char- 
acter. Now, if our moods, 
brought on by outward circum- 





element other than line, color 
and mass if they are to be able 
to give a new slant to their pro- 
fession. This new element, 
comparatively little used in a 
decorative sense, and compara- 
tively little understand, is at 
hand. It is light, the manipu- 
lation of which Claude Brag- 
don and other essayists of equal 








stances, happened to be in ac- 
cord with the different atmo- 
spheres of the room at the dif- 
ferent times of day we have 
mentioned, everything is all 
right, and the room is a perfect 
environment. But if in the 
morning and at noon our mood 
is the reverse of cheery, the 
lighting of the room will strike 








note claim as the medium for 
the art of the future. 


In the theatre, light has been 
used successfully as a medium 


us as garish, and if at twilight 
we tend towards gaiety, the at- 


There are a few decorators of expression. Why shouldn't mosphere of the room will 

. ; the decorator borrow a leaf 3 é ; 

who afe paying some attention from the stage manager's strike us as depressing. This 
to lighting problems; but even book? can be remedied by a decorator 


the best of these are working 
along stereotyped lines, and although the results 
achieved have been excellent, they have fallen 
short of what they might have been if their cre- 
ators had studied the possibilities of light more 
deeply. 

If we were all of an equable nature, unaf- 
fected by our surroundings, and lacking in desire 
to have our surroundings in harmony with our 
frame of mind, almost any kind of a room, light- 
ed in almost any kind of a way, would be suit- 
able. But we are all of us creatures of constantly 
changing moods, and we recognize our depend- 
ence upon our surroundings to the point where 
we try to make those surroundings beautiful by 
the use of good furnishings. Why should we not 
go further and add to the furnishings which are 


who knows how to manage his 
draperies and casement curtains for controlling 
daylight, and who will work with an expert elec- 
trician to obtain the same control for the artificial 


lights. 


We can imagine rooms containing dial 
switches for the electric lights, with a dozen or 
more stops labelled “brilliant,” “subdued,” rest- 
ful,” “stimulating,” “studious,” etc., giving the 
owner the chance to change the atmosphere of 
the room to fit different moods, exactly as a 
clever woman changes her gown to achieve the 
same purpose. 

Today decorators are manipulating color in 
fabrics to get atmospheric effects. In the future 
we believe they will accomplish better results by 
the use of color plus controlled lights. 
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“HOME SWEET HOME” WEEK WIDELY ENDORSED 






(Continued from page 99) y 


Week” (October 19th-24th), arranged to carry 
out the plan the week following or even later still 
—in fact orders for cuts are still coming in, and 
there seems no reason why these late comers can- 
not properly stage the plan in connection with any 
special week they choose. 


We should not lose sight of the fact that the 
highest success will be possible only by planning 
“Home Sweet Home” weeks on a National scale. 
For this reason, therefore, it is important to note 
that the next period has already been determined 
upon to take place April 19th to 24th. We un- 
derstand that it is planned to make public an- 
nouncement of these dates immediately after 
January first and we believe that, at that time, 
particulars will be available concerning the mate- 
rial that may be obtained for advertising the 
“Second National Home Sweet Home Week.” 
Further information may be obtained at any time 
from Joseph A. Blankemeyer, secretary of the 
Upholstery Association of America, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; from Lew Hahn, man- 
aging director, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from the editor of this publication. 


While it is not possible to give in full the 
local results of the October campaign, the follow- 
ing quotations from correspondence will indicate 
how the plan was received by the trade: 


Jones & Davis, Inc. (Interior Decorators), Rich- 
mond, Va.—“Now going back to making your home a 
‘Home Sweet Home.’ I have become almost as 
enthusiastic over the subject as you are and we have 
determined to make it a motto and to build our business 
around that motto.”—Signed, J. Frank Jones. 

Otto Bros., Marietta, Ohio—‘Mailing under sep- 
arate cover, ad. and photographs of drapery and gift 
section. Ad. was run in two of our daily papers, Octo- 
ber 19th and 20th, with very satisfactory results, and we 
are still feeling the effects of the ad. Several of our 
customers have spoken to us regarding the ad. and we 
are very well satisfied with results up to this time. We 
also used our windows in a display and the large 
posters helped to put over the idea.” 

Pomeroy’s, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa—‘“Our ‘Home 
Sweet Home’ advertisement has already been sent you. 
We had large front window and a whole row of side 
windows devoted to drapery displays and that depart- 
ment reports an exceedingly good week on all lines. 
The workroom has all it can possibly do and selling 
was unusually brisk. Made-up curtains probably being 
the strongest item. We are very much pleused with 
the event.”—Signed, D. E. Haynes, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 

Holden & Stone Co., Pittsfield, Mass—‘“We are 
sending herein our advertising of the current week, 
exploiting the ‘Home Sweet Home’ campaign. Mr. 
MacHaffie, buyer of rugs and draperies, says ‘it has 
been a “dandy” week. Housewares, linens and bed- 


dings break about even, according to official reports. 
On the whole, it has been, 
advertising department, 

John I. Olney, Adv. Mgr. 


in the estimation of the 
very satisfactory.”—Signed, 


John C. MacInnes Co., Worcester, Mass.—“I am 
enclosing copy of ad. which ran in conjunction with 
‘Make Every Home a Home Sweet Home Week’ and 
want to say that it has worked out to very good. advan- 
tage for my department. Personally, I think it one of 
the best tdeas launched in recent years.”—Signed, 
George H. Perkins, Buyer of Uph. Dept. 


Partial list of stores that took up “National 
Home Sweet Home Week”: 


Holden & Stone Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Cross & Beardsley, New Haven, Conn. 
Otto Brothers, Marietta, Ohio. 
Gilmore Bros., ety pa Mich. 
Fellner-Ratheim i ods Co., eae Til. 
Lansburgh & Bro Washington, D “Y 
F, A. Rand & Co., cago, Ill. 
Sasso Dept. Store, Hooke. Pa. 
Sylvester A. Dzimian, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Kaufman Store, Richmond, Va. 
Ma as Co., Warren, Ohio. 
P. Dunham & Co., Trenton, N. pe 
a. picgrist & Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
M. & C. B. Wilcox Co., ey, Ohio. 
Kespeiie Mohrenstecher Co., Quincy, I 
Criss New London, Wis. 
M. Blumstein, New York City. 
Spokane Dry Goods Co., Spokane, Wash. 
esse Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Winter Merc. Co., ‘Neodesha, Kans. 
The Muller Co., Lake Charles, La. 
H. Herpolsheimer Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Kingston Furn. Co., Conway, So. Car. 
Paul Davis Dry Goods Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
Marshall-Matheson Co., Yonkers, N 
Luckey, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boston Store, North Adams, Mass. 
Chas. H. Bear & Co., York, Pa. 
The Heer Stores Co., Springfield, Mo. 
J. B. Wells & Son Co., Utica, N. Y. 
S. H. Heironimus & Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
The Wallace Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
The Meyers Co., Greensboro, No. Car. 
Skinner, Chamberlain & Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Zahn Dry Goods Co., Racine, Wis. 
New England Furn. & Carpet Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. H. Larson Carpet & Rug Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
ro C. MacInnes Co., orcester, Mass. 
a on & Bro., Lancaster, Pa. 
urdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
a S. Plaut & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pomeroy’s, Harrishory, P 
L. & A. Cohn, Inc., Salt ke City, Sa 
F. W. Daniel & Co., Ltd., St. Johns, N. B. 
Bloomingdale Bros., New York City. 
The Wallace Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
John A. Roberts & Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
Stone & Thomas Co., Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York C City. 
The Wm. Barie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Oppenheimer-Alsop Co., Oskaloosa, Ia 
eg & Co., arrisburg, Pa 
H. Meyers, Passaic, es J 
lien Gold, E. Orange, N. J. 
Willson Chase Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jas. A. Hearn & Son, New York City. 
King’s Palace, Washington, D. C. 
Namm’s, Brooklyn, N. C. 
McWilliam’s, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Spear, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miller Rhoads & Schwartz, Norfolk, Va. 
M. T. Garvin, Lakeland, Fla. 
Leibowitz & Alters, Jersey City, N. J. 
Zable’s, Reading, Pa 
Broadway Dept. Store, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ringwalt’s, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 








Futuristic wall panel, utilizing machinery motifs, shown at Wanamaker’s, New York. 


NEW YORK, PAST AND FUTURE, AT WANAMAKER’S 


N CELEBRATING the inauguration of the 
addition to their new building, the John 
Wanamaker organization has presented in their 
New York store a pictorial pageant of New 
York, past, present and future, the magnificence 
of which could only have been conceived’ by a 
Wanamaker and by a firm that has an absolute 
contempt for expense. 

This pageant also serves to commemorate 
the 300th year of New York, which will be cele- 
brated by the city at large in 1926, the 103rd year 
of A. T. Stewart, the 65th year of John Wana- 
maker and the 30th year of Wanamaker’s in New 
York, which institution during the years has 
made great strides until today if all the floors in 
the store were laid side by side, they would cover 
an area of 40 square blocks, 200 x 200 feet. 

Willy Pogany, eminent Hungarian artist, di- 
rected the exhibits in the old building. He has 
caught the spirit of the Wanamaker conception 
and as a master makes it live in luminous colors 
on silk that stretches its length from the first to 
the fourth floors extending in width almost 
around the vast rotunda. 

It*is a cathedral vision of the Titan City, as 
New York is called, of the past, present and 
future. There are three silken cathedral windows, 
one of which takes the skyline of New York for 
its theme of many variations. From the lone 
Indian standing beside his wigwam and the squat 
Dutch houses, there is depicted the periods of 
architectural progress with a glimpse of the 
buildings of the future, laced together with 
bridges. Another window shows fire protection 
and traffic progress, while the third visualizes the 
evolution of commercial travel on the seas from 


the little Dutch trading ship to the magnificence 
of an ocean liner. 

Other artists have painted in frieze and 
panel, from authentic prints, the pictorial history 
of New York which are displayed on four floors. 
The amount of research needed to present this 
panoramic vision can best be understood by a 
chronicle of the subject and this list is of vital 
interest to every lover of the antique in furnish- 
ings because it emphasizes the development points 
of American growth and prosperity as reflected 
by New York. There are 88 panels. 

On the fourth floor is the Dutch period, 
1609-1664, showing 24 scenes, from an Indian 
village on Manhattan through to the Dutch settle- 
ment. 

On the third floor is the Colonial period, 
1664-1800, showing Old Battery. Park and 17 
other views, including Washington taking the 
oath of office. 

On the second floor, ‘they have the early 
American period, 1800 to 1850, with 24 scenes. 

On the first floor is shown the late American 
period, 1850 to 1900, with 22: scenes. 

In the new building of the store, one has an 
architectural vision of the city of the future, ex- 
ecuted under the direction of Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, past president of the Architectural Society 
of New York. Huge canvases in black and 
white have been painted by Robert Winthrop 
Chanler and Hugh Ferriss, showing the towering 
skyscrapers and bridges of the next half century. 
Mr. Chanler has also portrayed under Mr. Cor- 
bett’s supervision the traffic problems of the pres- 
ent and future. 

The Rodman Wanamaker Exhibition of the 
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North American Indian (200 photographs) as 
displayed at the Panama-Pacific Exposition is 
shown on the first gallery. 

The Russell Sage Foundation presents 
thoughts on city planning. The Magic Carpet 
and Dowager Empress Crystal, the largest per- 
fect crystal sphere in the world, are also of great 
interest. 

On the fifth and sixth galleries we have a 
vision of the interiors of the future as conceived 
by Vladimir Bobritsky and Victor Haveman, two 
Russian artists who believe that the future Amer- 
ican art should be inspired by machinery, which 
is her striking contribution to the civilization of 
the world. Each of the sixteen corners in these 
galleries shows a scheme of decoration whose 
master key is the dominating wall panel similar 
to the one which we illustrate on page 121. The 


Futuristic interior, brilliant in color, designed by Bobritsky and Haveman, shown at Wanamaker’s, New York. 


motifs utilized in these panels are all taken from 
machinery—the driving wheel, the dynamo. and 
the flashing blades of aeroplanes. The draperies, 
cushions, wall panels and lampshades are the 
work of Bobritsky and Haveman and in the most 
brilliant of reds, blacks, greens, blues and purples. 
Mr. Chanler painted some very striking screens 


. showing silvery fish in opalescent waters, a char- 


acteristic motif of his work. 

The entire display throughout the store is 
of such magnificence and educational value that 
it is a pity that the exhibits, when dismantled, 
cannot be gathered together and shown at some 
of the museums throughout the country. Ex- 
hibits of this character have a far reaching effect 
and the business world. is to be congratulated that 
this one is held in a store such as Wanamaker’s 
where thousands see it daily. 





























WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


WEINECK—F. F. Weineck, of the Weineck- 
Kollinger Co., New York, sailed on the S.S. 
Columbus on October 28th for a purchasing and 
sampling trip through the principal centers of 
Germany, France, Belgium, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. He will return about January Ist. 

Wewner—tThe Ellis Mills Store, Reading, 
Pa., have just opened a drapery department in 
charge of Mrs. Willetta Weidner, who was for 
thirteen years associated with Stanley Laubach, 
the well-known drapery buyer in that city. Mrs. 
Weidner has been in New York buying goods for 
the new department and planned to have every- 
thing ready for opening by the first of this month, 

MeaKkeEs—A. M. Meakes, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the R. Stein & Co., Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives, has entered the upholstery and drapery 
fabrics field again, opening an office as mill agent 
in Los Angeles, California, at 1240 Main Street. 

FuLLer—E. B. Fuller, of Mount Vernon, 
New York, is closing out general stock of furni- 
ture and continues his interior decorating busi- 
ness. He will continue to handle floor coverings, 
upholstery stock and specialties in high grade 
furniture. 

SUTHERLAND—Alexander D. Sutherland, 
one of the best known lace curtain traveling men, 
for many years with The Patchogue Mfg. Co., 
and recently established on the Pacific Coast rep- 
resenting Clarence Whitman & Sons, has joined 
the forces of The Bromley Mfg. Co., to cover 
the Southern territory, making his headquarters 
in New York. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, drapery and uphol- 
stery buyer for B. Altman & Co., is enroute for 
European markets. - He sailed on the $.S. Levia- 
than Saturday and expects to return about a week 
before Christmas. 

ManarFrey—W. A. Mahaffey, formerly 
buyer for The Ellison Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas, has recently taken a position 


as buyer for The Poindexter Furniture Co., of 
the same city. 

MattreE—Thomas Matte, drapery buyer for 
the Bon Marche, of Lowell, Mass., recently re- 
signed his position in that firm. 

Burns—John Burns, drapery buyer of But- 
ler’s, Boston, recently resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of assistant to A. J. Pierce, of the C. F. 
Hovey Co., Boston. 

Younc—William Young has resigned from 
the F. D. Whitney Co., of Boston. 

- Davis—Walter R. Davis, of Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh, and formerly with The John Wana- 
maker Store, sailed from New York on October 
24th for a two months’ tour of the principal up- 
holstery markets. 

DryspaALE—R. B. Drysdale has been ap- 
pointed representative for Luth & Power, Inc., 
selling agent for the American Pile Fabric Co., 
to have the territory formerly covered by Phil- 
lips and Zust. Mr. Drysdale will locate in Chi- 
cago at 209 West Street, Republic Building. 

Burpick—C. B. Burdick, formerly located 
at Minneapolis, has removed to Hollywood, 
Calif., and has opened a studio where he will 
handle wall paper and draperies. 

Dyott—Rodney Dyoit, who has for several 
years been with C. M. Guggenheimer, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., in charge of the upholstery and 
floor covering department, has resigned this posi- 
tion to engage with The Pettibone Peabody Co., 
Appleton, Wis., in a similar capacity. 

Ketty—Joseph M. Kelly, who, during the 
past few years visited practically all territories for 
Alexander Morton & Co., has joined the staff of 
Stroheim & Romann, with headquarters in New 
York. 

JoHNstonE—Stroheim & Romann announce 
the appointment of William S. Johnstone, for- 
merly connected with the Los Angeles office of 
F. Schumacher & Co., to take complete charge 

(Continued on page 133) 
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HERE IS FURNITURE OF THE ORIENT! 


Remarkable productions from the Straits Settlement, made by native workmen with the. most primitive tools. 
Top row, from left to right, a Jacobean chair, miade to furnish a Chinese millionaire’s house in Penang; a 
small cabinet made in teak, polished, imitation oak for a Chinese millionaire’s home; carved chair with cane 
seat and back. Bottom row, an occasional table for a wealthy Chinese in Tonkay; china cabinet, all carving 
done by hand; a music cabinet made for a rubber millionaire in Bengali. See text on opposite page. 
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Native Chinese carpenters’ and carvers’ tools with which the furniture on page 124 was made. For description 
see text.’ oe aha 


THE WESTERN FURNITURE OF THE EAST 


\UT of the literature of a decade or two ago 
comes an oft repeated quotation that “East is 
East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet,” and the inference ‘usually carried by the 
quotation is that the customs and manners of the 
East and of the West have no manner of affilia- 
tion with each other nor is there likelihood of 
their being any. But in the words of another 
proverb “never is a long time,” and the proph- 
ecy of yesterday with 
reference to an infini- 
tude of time might be 
definitely -proven 
either true or false at 
no more distant pe- 
riod than tomorrow. 
Without referr-- 
ing to the caption or 
the description of the 
furniture we illustrate 
on page 124, we doubt 
if one furniture man 
in a hundred could 
guess within a thou- 
sand miles of the 
country of its origin. 


lish, they might be 

American, Canadian, or very possibly French. be- 
cause they do not contain any definite style char- 
acteristic that could be fixed by any geographical 
identification. Therefore the. fact that they are 
the product of native Chinese workmen in the 
Straits Settlements, literally on the other side of 
the globe, may occasion considerable surprise. 
But if their style has no geographical significance, 
their method of production surely is unique and 





Hokien sawyers cutting up a teak log at the plant of 
P The Hewett Art Furniture Company, Penang, Straits 
They might be Eng- Settlement. 


the character of the customers, for whom they 
were produced, is, to say the least, an extra- 
ordinary contrast to that which would be en- 
countered on this side of the globe. 

As to the method of manufacture, we show 
two photographs, which illustrate the handwork 
employed in the factory where these pieces were 
produced. 

The tools also which form the subject of an- 
other illustration are 
surely of most primi- 
tive character.. The 
fret saw, with which 
the native carver is 
sawing out a circular 
frame in one of the 
photographs, is. com- 
posed of a piece of 
brass wire nicked with 
a chisel to make teeth 
and stretched between 
two ends of a bent 
bamboo. <A duplicate 
of this saw, which 
lies on the editor’s 
desk, is surely a most 
primitive type of tool. 

The wood used 
in this furniture is principally teak imported from 
Siam and Rangoon. There is practically no teak 
in Malaya. Our correspondent states that occa- 
sionally they can obtain a few logs from Java and 
Sumatra. These ’are6f very poor quality and do 
not.command half the price of Rangoon teak. 

_ The toolsshown in the sketch at the top of 
page 125 serve both: the “Shanghai ‘Chinese car- 
penters and carvers and following is a description 
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furnished by Harry W. Hewett, of 
the Hewett Art Furniture Com- 
pany, Ltd., Penang, is as follows: 

1. Carvers’ fret saw with 
brass wire saw, used for cutting 
timber up to two inches thick, soft 
wood. The direction of the saw is 
maintained by a small peg of wood 
at one end of the bow, which is 
twisted right or left to give the turn 
to the cutting edge. 

2. A primitive bow drill for 
boring holes as interchangeable bits 
put in hard wood. The two strings 
seen in sketch have both ends fixed 
to the round shaft, the third string 
is wound round the shaft and fixed 
to the handle of the driving rod; in 
drawing the handle to and fro, the 
double string winds up and unwinds 
the single strings. This takes the 
place of a brad awl or a gimlet and 
is very rapid in boring holes. 

3. Saw used for ripping and 
cross cutting. 


pery 








Pattern for dra- 
shown on 
page 127. 








4. Rabbet plane. 

5. Hammer. 

6. Peculiar rasp used on finishing mould- 
ings. 

7. Rasp, one side slightly round and one 
side flat, used in cleaning up all fretted work. 

8. Carvers’ axe (used also as mallet) ; note 
big plate bevel on one side only. 

9. Jack plane. 

10. Smoothing plane. 

11. Carpenters’ axe, beveled on one side 
only, the other side is slightly hollow. 

12. Plow plane. 





Shanghai carver, fret sawing with a piece of brass 
wire on a bamboo frame. 






13. Wooden mallet, looks like a short, 
rough club. 





DESCRIBING THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 
HE diagrams above show the cutting patterns 
for the drapery illustrated on Page 127. A 
new feature is presented in the drapery men- 
tioned by making the long straight curtains sup- 
ply a part of the over-drapery. In order to se- 
cure a permanently smooth appearance, the 
shaped design of the pelmet, one-half of which is 
detailed in the upper diagram on this page, is 
made over a solid compo-board background, the 
end section, which goes behind the curtains, being 
sloped off at the lower corner so as to avoid 
showing a ridge across the curtains. 

The short festoons, for which the lower dia- 
gram is the pattern, are left, in this case, without 
trimming of any sort. The pleasing effect of this 
design, which is all in one color and one fabric, 
depends almost entirely upon the character of the 
workmanship. It is more a matter of skilful 
manipulation of fabrics and trimmings than a 
problem in cutting. By enlarging the ™%-inch 
squares of these diagrams to 13% inches each, the 
patterns thus defined will fit a window approxi- 
mately 5 feet wide by 9 feet high. 
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For pattern and description see page 126. 




















ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN. 
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WALL TREATMENTS FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION 


Presenting the idea of the use of different patterns of wall paper in the same room. See text on opposite page. 
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-A WALL PAPER IDEA FROM 
PARIS 











N THIS and the opposite page we show six 

decorators’ sketches of wall treatments as 
shown at the Paris Exposition. These treatments 
are interesting not because of the patterns in the 
paper, but because of the French idea of using 
two or more different kinds of paper in the same 
room, thus getting away - 
from any possibility of a 
monotonous background. 

The idea is most hap- 
pily expressed, to our way 
of thinking, in the two 
illustrations at the left on 
page 128, where is dem- 
onstrated the possibility 
of treating a room with 
an alcove in this two- 
paper fashion. In both 
rooms, the paper on the 
main walls is of a radical 
pattern, while in the al- 
cove is used a striped 
paper of less radical de- 
sign and coloring, setting 
it off from the rest of the 
room as an oasis of quiet 
and subdued colorings. In 
the room shown in the. 
lower right hand corner 
another pleasant idea is 
demonstrated. This con- 
sists of outlining with a 
small pattern border pa- 
per the entrance of the 
archway of a window al- 
cove. 

Our illustrations do 
not, we believe, represent 
styles in wall paper which 
would be at all suitable 
for consumption in this country; but we believe 
that if our wall paper decorators, utilizing domes- 
tic products, would experiment with this scheme 
of using different pattern papers in the same 
room instead of sticking to the usual idea of one 
pattern coupled with a narrow border, they would 








achieve some out of the ordinary and beautiful 
wall treatments, | 

To do stunts in wall paper requires skill and 
artistic taste which only the better class wall 
paper hanger commands. But if wall paper 
grows in favor, as it certainly is growing, we be- 
lieve that many of our 
decorators will undertake 
to treat wall paper as they 
now treat fabrics, using it 
and manipulating it to 
achieve desired effects in 
atmospheres, rather than 
continuing to treat it 
merely as a wall covering. 

While it is true that 
the walls of the room 
serve mainly as a back- 
ground for the other fur- 
nishings, that is no reason 
why they should not be 
treated in a fashion to 
make them decorative in 
themselves ; a thing which 
has been accomplished to 
a certain extent by geo- 
metrical paneling, but can 
be carried further if the 
decorator will exercise a 
little ingenuity such as has 
been shown by the French 
decorators in the illustra- 
tions we publish on page 
128. 

Another idea which 
is popular in Paris among 
the “modernists” is that 
of creating a paneled ef- 
fect not by superimposing 
panels on a plain wall but 
by using ornamental border strips and pasting 
these over the wall after it has been fully 
papered, breaking it up into the desired sections. 
A room of this character is illustrated in the 
lower picture on this page. In the upper picture 
is an example of a good border treatment. 
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The Cloister Inn near Palm Beach. - See text below. 


table run- 


4. Interested in vel 
ners. State where a ee on lg zoe 
direct from the turer, who caters 


can day bed frames in the 


white i : 
Pep. Kin y advise name of firm who 
carries a metal filling device for fil 
spring cushions. : 
7 Where can cushions, made_ to 
measurements for church pews, be pur- 


chased? : s : 

8. Name of ‘firm carrying Metaline 
Cloth, to be used as am overcurtain on a 
stage: 





' 9. Give names of firms who manu- 
the following leathers: _ sheep 
in plain colors, split’ cow leather 
colors, morocco and real cow 
medium and lower qualities. - 
10. Where can a window shade ad- 
juster be bought, one that shades can be 
adjusted to any position on the window, 
to used on a school building. ___ 

. Where can lace and insertion for 
the bottom of decorated shades be pur- 
chased? ; ‘ 

12. Name of awning manufacturer 
who makes custom-made awnings to the 
trade, South of New York. 











A REMARKABLE FLORIDA HOME 
DEVELOPMENT 


W* ARE able to show in this issue interior 
views of two houses built by the Mizner 
Development Corporation of Palm Beach, of 
which Addison Mizner is ‘president. 

The Cloister Inn, sketch of which we show 
on this page, is designed for a new locality known 
as Boca Raton, near Palm Beach, to be opened 
soon under the management of Louis Sherry. 

A sketch of the mediaeval Spanish castle, 
designed: for Mr. Mizner’s own home is also 
shown. It will be built on an island in Lake 
Boca Raton with a drawbridge connecting it with 
the mainland. Here will be housed Mr. Miz- 
ner’s collection of Spanish antiques—rare furni- 
ture and tapestries. Charming doorways, pan- 
eled walls and old mantelpieces that he secured 
abroad, will also be utilized in the castle. 

While the furnishings of this development 
are modern in comfort and practicability, the 
decorative atmosphere is all Spanish. 

In the December issue we shall show interior 
of other homes in this section 


13. ere can “Lazy Susans,” made 

of mahogany and about 22 inches to 25 

inches in. diameter, be purchased : 

_ 14. Name of mill which manufactures bath rugs and 

fecanese towels, similar to kind manufactured by Downs Mig. 
oO. 


15, Just where can well made breakfast and bedroom sets 
for painting be bought? 
. What is the best glue for gluing gimp on furniture 

and where can it be purchased? 

17. Where can a real French upholsterer’s hammer be 
bought? 
_ 18. Advise what trade magazines there are covering the 
tile and mantel trade. 

19. Name of manufacturers making figured denims. 

20. Names of people who make hand braided rugs, similar 
to those made by Pinkham Associates. 

21. Name and address of some reliable firm who can sup- 
ply 2,000 feet of pew cushions filled’ with hair. 
_ 22. Names of concerns who make machines for the fill- 
ing of cushions for overstuffed suits. 
_. 23. Kindly advise the firms who handle inexpensive glass 
side light brackets. 

24. Where can Philippino chairs with peacock tail backs 
be obtained? CA: 
‘ — Where can imported lighting fixture bulbs be pur- 
chased. : 





OLD RETAIL FIRM CHANGES NAME 

ee & Co., furniture dealers of Lan- 

caster, Pa., who have been doing business 
in that locality for the last thirty-one.years, have 
changed their name to J. E. Cruse & Son. The 
change was made effective on November 1, and 
was due to the fact that in January, 1922, the 
business had been taken over by Joseph E. Cruse 
and Robert L. Cruse. 





designed and constructed by Mr. 
Mizner. 


UPHOLSTERERS INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


T= following inquiries have beer 
replied to during the past few 
weeks. If there are other readers of 
this magazine who are interested in 
the replies to any of these questions 
we shall be glad to answer any spe- 
cific requests. 

1. Where can a pair of urns, made 
of alabaster or dark walnut, be purchased? 
(To be used with Georgian dining room 
furniture as silver containers.) . 

2. Names of firms who make folding 


camp chairs. 
Chenille bath 





3... Where 
be purchased? 


can rugs 





The Addison Mizner castle near Palm Beach. See text above. 
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AN ART MODERNE ROOM INSTALLED BY A NEW YORK WHOLESALER 


In the New York showrooms of F. Schumacher & Co., this room is attracting wide interest. It was described 
in detail in our last issue. 
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EXHIBIT OF ROBERT SIMPSON CO., LTD. AT THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 


EXHIBITION 


HE Canadian National Exhibition held at Toronto each fall is, as we have said on an- 
other occasion, “an event of such outstanding interest that extraordinary efforts are 
put forward by various exhibitors to make it of the greatest possible helpfulness along 
educational and decorative lines.” Because of this fact, the illustrations of the rooms dis- 
played by the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto, may be taken as a display of current 
decorating styles in the territory of our neighbor of the North. 
A description of the four rooms illustrated above follows: 


Living Room—Chinese rug, orange, blue and black; papered walls, combining blue, 
orange, walnut, gold and green; striped damask draperies, green, orange, blue and yellow; 
mohair furniture covers, taupe with yellow back; copper finish electric fixtures, 


Sun Room—Floor, battleship linoleum, blue center with terra cotta border; wicker 
furniture, dull mahogany, rubbed out in gray, outlined with blue and gold; draperies, sun 
proof casement, burnt orange with mixed blue fringe; wall, stucco, painted and blended in_ 
autumn tones; net window curtains to match. 

Bedroom—French oval rugs, rose, mauve and blue; walls, jasper stripe, soft mauve 
with moulding and cornices painted to match three colors found in chintz; upholstery and 
drapery, French linen chintz in rose, mauve, blue, yellow and cerise on black ground; walnut 
furniture, French walnut finish. 

Dining Room—Chinese rug, mulberry and blue; walnut panel wainscot with imitation 
grass-cloth above; draperies, mulberry and blue, silk and chenille; Windermere cloth 
(sheila) ; French hand-made window panels; American walnut furniture. 





The, Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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THE STICKINESS OF LEATHER SEATS 

(Continued from page 96) 
lar case, the chemit fell down; the manufacturer 
was nonplussed; everbody but. the maid in the 
household was in a quandary, but the maid re- 
called that these two chairs had been by a win- 
dow, and for the three months the family had 
been away, the sun poured in beneath the window 
shade through a space of about ten inches, pri-_ 
marily on the chair seats, and, subjected to this 
heat every sunny day for three months, it had 
blistered. 

About twenty years ago, there was a good deal 
of trouble with black leather. One leather com- 
pany had the whole country gummed up and then 
again about five years ago there was a No. 2 
split leather on the market good for nothing par- 
ticularly excepting to sell, but today, all the 
leather people are turning out good leathers, and 
we believe nothing but abuse in the care of the 
leather will destroy the finish. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 123) 
of their Los Angeles office effective December Ist. 


BusH—H. O. Bush, for many years con- 
nected with the wholesale upholstery department 
of John V. Farwell Co., is opening a Chicago 
office for Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., in the Hey- 
worth Building. Mr. Bush will also have the 
embroidery line of Kenneth & Co., associated 
with that of Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. 

STURZENEGGER—Robert Sturzenegger, of 
Sturzenegger & Tanner, St. Gall, Switzerland, 
sailed from New York on November 7th, after 
a four weeks’ stay in this country, his first visit 
here in three years. During his sojourn here, 
Mr. Sturzenegger made a western trip covering 
a great part of the country, and is very optimistic 
regarding the outlook. 

CuNNINGHAM—R. B. Cunningham has been 
in the market recently, purchasing materials for 
the new drapery department to be opened by 
Sterchi Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn. 

LaTIMER—E, Y. Latimer, for a number of 
years connected with the Chicago office of Elms 
& Sellon, Inc., resigned his position recently to 
take charge of the Chicago office of the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. Mr. Latimer entered upon his 
new duties early this month. 

BarsE—W. S. Barbe has joined the sales 
force of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., making his 
headquarters in New York and covering some of 
the trade in the New York territory. Mr. Barbe 


is not unfamiliar with the upholstery field and 

brings to this new connection an experience of 

several years in a similar occupation. 
SEEBACK—Paul C. Seeback, for many years 


travelling representative for the Robert Lewis 
Co., has joined the staff of George Royle & Co., 


and will cover the territory comprising New — 


England, part of New York City and New Jersey. 

FowL_er—Martin B. Fowler, for the last 
three years New York office manager and trav- 
elling representative for the Ionic Mills, resigned 
this connection recently to join the staff of the 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., and is now on the road 
covering the territory comprising Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and part of West 
Virginia. 

PorcH—A. M. Porch, well known Pacific 
Coast upholstery man, resigned his connection 
with the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills recently- and 
has taken the Pacific Coast representation for 
the Martin Mfg. Co.,.making his headquarters 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Porch will also represent 
the lines of Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., through 
this territory. 

Boos—John C. Boos has joined the staff of 
the Robert Lewis Co. to cover the New Eng- 
land territory and part of New York City, mak- 
ing his headquarters in New York. 

Fay—L. R. Fay has resigned as buyer of 
upholstery goods for MacWilliams, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., to go with the C. A. Dorney Furni- 
ture Company, Allentown, Pa. 


OBITUARY 


C. E. Sits 


E. Sits, a well known upholstery travel- 

* ing man, who was for many years a repre- 

sentative of Witcombe McGeachin & Co., and 

more recently living somewhat of a retired life 

on his farm in Pennsylvania, died from a general 

breakdown late in October. Mr. Sills enjoyed a 
very wide circle of acquaintances in the trade. 





Mrs. J. J. JANEWAY 
HE many friends of Col. J. J. Janeway, of 
Janeway and Carpender, wall paper manufac- 
turers, will sympathize with him in the death of 
his wife which occurred on October 31st at her 
home in New Brunswick. 


O. J. OHLSTROM 
J. Outstrom, New York importer of art 
¢ embroidery machines, died on October 30th. 
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THE NEW ART AS APPLIED TO WINDOW DISPLAYS 


HILE the Exposition delegates from America were busy studying the New Art as 
\ applied to manufacturing, Mr. Fraser, of -Marshall Field & Co., was studying the 

subject from the viewpoint of window displays and the results of his labor in, this 
field are shown in the recent displays in the firm’s windows along State and Washington 
Streets, Chicago. 


At first Mr. Fraser contemplated bringing over complete sections but finally he com- 
promised on wood fitments, furniture, fabrics, paneling and innumerable details which he has 
assembled with unusual skill, every item having a special charm of its own. 



































z; THE two windows which we illustrate the acceptability of the New Art for window 
display use is ably demonstrated. For. showing unique or bizarre merchandise in wear- 

ing apparel and the like, this scheme of decoration forms an acceptable background, as 
it possesses elegance coupled. with simplicity and a desirable atmosphere of “smartness.” 


Particularly good is the window at the bottom of this page which is excellently com- 
posed. Both of the windows we show have attracted wide attention in the retail field. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


se Beurens & Co. have removed from 29 W. 
38th Street to 70 W. 40th Street. 








N February 1st, the New York sales rooms 
of Zenith Mills will be installed in the Fifth 
Ave. Astor Bldg., Fifth Ave. & 33rd St. 





HE Paradise Upholstery and Mattress Co. 

has recently opened at the corner of Laurel 
and Grand Avenue, Pacific Grove, Monterey 
County, Calif. 





ea Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. announce that . 


they are now being represented on the Pacific 
Coast by L. R. Leeson. 





HE Colonial Curtain Company, Boston, have 

taken the floor above their present premises 
at 55 Elm Street and have equipped part of it 
as a handsome display room. 





6 sew Bros. Co., Philadelphia, have con- 
verted their former stock room into a very 
attractive show room covering approximately 
5,000 square feet giving them plenty of space 
and daylight for the showing of their line of 
Edgings and Trimmings. 





a hans Kirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich., have 
recently opened a New York office, with Fred 
N. O¢ettinger, their Metropolitan salesman in 
charge, at 415 Lexington Avenue, the Central 
Terminal Building, New York City. 





Bee Stern Textile Co., Inc., are now convert- 
ing their own goods, featuring silks, damasks 
and lightweight cloths. Their lines cover a wide 
range of sunfast rayon draperies, casement 
cloths and curtain materials, carrying stock at all 
times. 





(yore. their new home at 40 E. 34th 
Street, the National Fabric Corporation are 
better equipped than ever before to serve the 
jobbers of drapery fabrics with the lines they 
manufacture. These include damasks, brocades, 
plisse cloth, rayon piece goods, table scarfs, etc. 





O* NoveMBER Ist, the Wycombe Co., Inc., 
New York, opened a new showroom on the 
ground floor at 212-214 E. 41st Street. This 


new location was selected for its better convéni- 
ence for the trade and also for the increased 
showroom space. The factory remains as for- 
merly at 229 E. 41st Street. 





f be application of embroidered bandings or 
dadoes to marquisette, bobbinet or similar 
stuffs for the window has been cleverly carried 
out by Sturzenegger & Tanner. Some of 
these bands are twelve inches, some narrower, 
some in conventional styles, some in reproduction 
of the old sampler work or cross-stitch in all 
kinds of color combinations. 





A B. Cox, curtain manufacturer, recently 
acquired new and larger quarters in their 
old premises at 251 Causeway Street, Boston. 
This concern now has one of the best lighted fac- 
tories in the city, the cutting tables having day- 
light all the time. They have decorated their 
former space and have part as a very attractive 
office and display room. 





ie & Powers, INc., selling agents for The 
American Pile Fabric Co., are showing a 
line of brocaded mohairs in their “Molour” 
brand. “These are manufactured from 100 per 


_ cent. pure angora goat hair yarn tested by the 


U. S. Testing Co., of New York and treated by 


.the “Eulan,” moth-proofing process. 





N™ officers have been elected for the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. in connection with the re- 
cent reorganization of that firm: A. M. Barbe, 
president; W. O. Jelleme, treasurer; John E. 
Elliot, secretary ; Jacob Herz, assistant treasurer. 


, [he company was recently incorporated under 


the laws of New York State with a capitalization 
of 5,000 shares preferred stock, $100 par value, 
and 1,000 shares of common stock, no par value. 





BY ace DRAPERIES, a new line of silk curtain 
fabrics and panel curtains, will be put on the 
market by the Bromley Mfg. Co. during Novem- 
ber. These goods are in two-tone effects with 
delicate colorings to harmonize with the furnish- 
ings of any particular room. The range of pat- 
terns and colors now on display in an advanced 
showing offers a wide variety of patterns and 
colorings. These goods carry a guarantee that 
with usual care and the use of soap and water 
only, they will launder perfectly. A special silk 
edge on both panels and drapery nets gives a fine 
finish to the goods and causes them to hang per- 
fectly. 
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re and hand-embroidered panels im- 
‘ported directly from Japan and embodying 
true Oriental spirit, are being shown by A. 
Weiser, Inc. The color effects are striking and 
the panels have wide tinsel borders, making them 
ready for immediate hanging. This firm is also 
showing a large line of French tapestry panels, 
and in addition announce that they are in a posi- 
tion to take care of all demands upon them for 
mohair plushes, velours and linen friezes. 





WILKES & HOFFMAN FORM NEW 
CONNECTION 


HE recently organized Wilkes-Hoffman De- 

partment of the National Fabric & Finishing 
Co., specializing in draperies, damasks, cretonnes, 
satines, tickings and similar home furnishing fab- 
rics have purchased the drapery department of 
Fearing & Whiton, New York and Boston. 

Mr. Wilkes has been connected with the pro- 
duction of printed draperies for over twenty 
years beginning with F. A. Foster & Co., at 66 
Worth Street in 1902, later being located in Chi- 
cago with Elms & Sellon and being transferred 
to New York by them in an executive capacity. 
He joined the organization of Titus Blatter & 
Co. in 1915 in connection with their converting 
department and printed fabrics soon became an 
important feature of the Titus Blatter business, 
Mr. Wilkes being in charge of production and a 
director. 

Mr. Hoffman, who began his business career 
with Swift & Co., joined the Titus Blatter organ- 
ization about ten years ago. When he resigned 
recently, he was general sales manager and direc- 
tor of the firm. 
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ISPECIAL NOTICES 


i Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
| charge, One Dollar. 
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MILL. LINE WANTED—Upholstery fabrics. Estab- 
lished trade four years. Traveling North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, South Indiana and South Ohio, 
St. Louis. Calling on upholstery factories and depart- 
ment stores. Address “Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS and experienced salesmen 
with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes to retail trade, uphol- 
stery jobbers and manufactureres. Southern territory 
East Mississippi, Central West Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
Northwest and Missouri River, including Chicago and 
St. Louis. Straight commission. Must have non-con- 
flicting lines. Address “Attractive,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
YOUNG LADY—Office executive, acquainted with 
wholesale trade, practical in making of draperies, 
selling decorative clientele, wishes position of like char- 
acter. New York preferred. Address “Acquainted,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN WANTED by a manufacturing concern, 
tapestries, needle-points, damask and brocades, for 
Chicago and West. State experience in the territory 
which you will cover. Address “Brocades,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER and de- 
signer for drapery department of store catering to 
high and medium class trade. Well established and 
going department, permanent position for a man of 
ability and ideas. Give all particulars, salary wanted, 
etc., in first letter. City of 36,000. W. Lewis & Co., 


Caer , il. 
AUS RALIAN COMMISSION AGENCY for the 
furniture, carpet, linoleum, wall paper and furnish- 
ing trade. J. R. Anderson, Royal Avenue, Spring Vale, 
elbsaeia. Vic. Australia. 
DEPARTMENT STORE doing a large volume of 
business in a New York State city has space to lease 
to a furniture or furniture and rug department. Would 
also consider commission proposition—absolutely best 
location in the city. References required. Apply at 
once for location by January Ist. Address “Space,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
TO THE TRADE_I am desirous of associating my- 
self with a furniture house of standing and quality 
as a traveling representative. Have a good following 
among leading decorators, furniture and department 
stores throughout the United States, selling high grade 
furniture, lamps, shades and mirrors. Address “Rep- 
resentative,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 26, wishes position with reliable dra- 
pery and upholstery firm either traveling or in branch 
office. Chicago preferred. Eight years’ service with 
present employer, interior decorators. Open for posi- 
tion December first. Address “F. C.,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY LINE wanted by 
traveling salesman with large acquaintance and ex- 
perience, accustomed to calling on large retail trade and 
furniture manufacturing trade. Present contract ter- 
minates January Ist. Address “K. E. D.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery fabrics 
catering to decorators and better department stores 
require the services of a high class representative for 
Middle West territory with headquarters in established 
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Chicago office. Exceptional opportunity; salary and 
commission. Give full particulars as to age, experi- 
ence, etc., in first letter. Applications will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address “I, & J.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN — PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
seeks several salesmen calling on upholstery buyers 
retail stores, upholstery trade in general and interior 
decorators throughout the country. To carry attrac- 
tive side line of lace curtains and curtain nets; only 
salesmen with good following need apply. Straight 
commission. No drawing account. Address “Side 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A CAPABLE YOUNG UPHOLSTERER 
willing to perfect himself in the special requirements 
of our high class trade and to develop with a steadily 
expanding department. Reasonable wages for twelve 
months a year. A real chance for a real man. Apply 
by letter giving full particulars to Richard A. Roth- 
well, General Superintendent, Erskine-Danforth Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
WANTED—SIX EXPERIENCED SALESMEN for 
retail drapery department; state age and previous ex- 
perience. This position offers unlimited possibilities 
for men of right qualifications. The Sterling & Welch 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
REPRESENTATIVE, well known in New York calling 
on jobbers and retailers, formerly selling draperies, 
furniture coverings and silk scarfs for mill in Phila- 
delphia, open for position. Jack Lesan, 104-15 Wash- 
ington Ave., Rockaway Beach, L. I. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN—Resident salesman, 
fifteen years’ experience, desires to connect with re- 
liable manufacturer of upholstery and drapery goods. 
Acquainted with all retail, jobbing and manutacturing 
trade on the Coast. References. Personal interview 
preferred. Address “Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
A TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE, well known in 
New York State and Pennsylvania, with an estab- 
lished trade and acquaintance with upholstery and cur- 
tain buyers, will be open in December to consider repre- 
sentation of progressive lines over these territories. 
Address “Energetic,” care of The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED INTERIOR 
DECORATOR for high class department store. in 
South West. Address “South West,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
TWO SALESMEN, who have large established follow- 
ing in Greater New York City and nearby towns, 
calling on jobbers, manufacturers, department and retail 
stores, wish lines of upholstery and drapery materials 
from convertors or manufacturers; especially interested 
in a good ruffled curtain line. Address “Following,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
MR. MANUFACTURER—Do you want live repre- 
sentation from Denver West, on the Pacific Coast? 
We have permanent office in San Francisco and cover 
the territory every three months. Wanted: Direct mill 
lines, mohairs, velours, cretonnes, damasks, tapestries, 
curtains, nets, etc. Calling on jobbers, department stores 
and furniture manufacturers. Require drawing account 
against commissions until lines are established and on 
a paying basis. Address “Coast Territory,’ care. The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION, with decorat- 
ing concern preferred, with prospects of interest in 
business. Have served as drapery and furniture buyer 
in one of the je = Eastern department stores for twelve 
years and merchandise manager of household depart- 








FURNITURE 
DESIGNER 


Capable of taking charge of a 
busy design room. One accus- 
tomed to working with decorators 
and who can produce attractive 
sketches of complete interiors. 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 
81 Arlington St. Boston 

















ments for four years. At present employed, excellent 
references and best of reasons for changing. Address 
“Executive,” care The Upholsterer. : 
WANTED—SALESMEN for Southern and Middle- 
West territories, to carry a line of drapery trimmings, 
in conjunction with other lines. Resident men — 
ferred. Commission basis. Address S. & W., care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—by large New York firm to sell line 
curtains and draperies, to department store trade for 
territory Illinois and Iowa. Must have experience in 
line and over ot yg Commission basis; travelling 
expenses advanced. rite stating age and experience, 
P. O. Box 69, Statién F, New York City. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED 
SALESMEN with following, to sell unusually at- 
tractive popular priced and well known cretonnes to 
retail trade, upholstery jobbers and manufacturers. 
Southern territory, east Mississippi; central West Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago; Northwest and Missouri River in- 
cluding Chicago and St. Louis. Straight commission. 
Must Reve non-conflicting lines. Address “Attractive,” 
care The Upholsterer, 
UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN WANT- 
ED—Manufacturer specializing in stock and special 
order work wants good men for several territories. Big 
opportunity for right men. Address “Specializing,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Retail wall paper and paint store, inven- 
tory about $20,000, will include a decorating business, 
best quality work, mostly inside, average 40 or 50 men, 
ood working equipment. Thirty miles from New York 
ity. Established thirty-five years. Address “Decora- 
tor,” care The Upholsterer. 





bringing 
the man 
and the 
job together 


good men in all branches 
of the upholstery and decora- 
tive industry advertise their 
services in our special notice 
columns. 


good positions are adver- 
tised there too. 


why? 
because they bring results. 
for thirty-five years the 


UPHOLSTERER and INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


has held an enviable record for 
bringing the right men and the 
right jobs together. 


try our 
special 
notice 
columns 




















